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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And oi with novelty, may be indulged. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY.-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘We have. procured avery beatiful: So ae of Fisher Ames, 
Esq. whose biography, from the pen of an eloquent and enthusi- 
astic admirer, ‘occupies the succeeding pages of this number. 
But the various occupations of the engraver have prevented him 
from furnishing it' for the present month; and we, therefore, sub- 
stitute an interesting view on the Hudson. That river after its 
escape from the. ‘mountains, winds between rich banks and beau- 
tiful islands, till. Within about.a hundred miles . ~ its mouth, 
when it expands into an ample surface, to which the boldness of 
its shores, and the’ long reaches, terminated by high promonto- 
ries, give the character of what is called Lake Scenery. The 
annexed plate represents the. blu point opposite Coxsackie 
landing, about twenty miles:below Albany, and may be consider- 
ed as the limit between'the two last divisions of Jake and river 
scenery. eee Soe seer. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF FISHER AMES. 


Ow the illustrious and much lamented subject of the pre 
sent article, we fee] most sensibly how difficult it is to think 
without emotion, or to speak with that coolness and self control, 
that temperance and impartiality, which become the biographer 
If, however, on any point of history, it be admissible to indulge 
in the language of sensibility, it is when attempting to portray 
the virtues and_talents, the dispositions and achievements, of so 
excellent, so amiable, and so distinguished an individual. He was 
one of those extraordinary characters, which, at long intervals, 
a benificent Providence calls into existence, to instruct, delight, 
and astonish mankind. Had he been acitizen of Greece, when 
in the zenith of her glory, or of Rome, during the period of her 
fairest renown, he would have been preeminent in the ranks of 
statesmen and legislators, patriots and orators. In modern times, 
few men, devoted exclusively to civil pursuits, have moved ina 
sphere more elevated and radiant. From the commencement 
till near the close of his public career, which, alas! was almost 
as transient as it was brilliant, although associated with the ablest 
men of the nation, his wisdom in council, and his eloquence in 
debate, imposed on him the arduous and responsible office of a 
leader, in many of the most intricate concerns of legislation. 
As long as the state of his health enabled him to persevere im 
the exertions necessary for maintaining the station he had ac- 
quired, his ascendency in the house of representatives of the 
United States was as sensibly felt and as generally acknowledg- 
ed, as that of Fox or Pitt, Burke or Chatham, inthe British par 
llament. 

When, in obedience to the decrees of heaven, a statesman, 
so preeminent in wisdem and eloquence, and so exalted by all 
the moral virtues, descends to the tomb, to suffer his services 
to be forgotten, and his fame to sink in the general wreck of 
common reputation, would argue, in the public mind, the most 
culpable degree of inattention and ingratitude. ‘To perpetuate, 
in the broadest and most durable shape, the excellencies and 
achievements of sucha character, becomes the duty of those 
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who survive him. Influenced as these sentiments, which we 
hold to be correct, and under the impulse of impressions to 
which we are proud to yield a willing obedience, we have ven- 
tured to prepare a biographical notice of Fisher Ames. 

This distinguished personage was the youngest of a family 
consisting of five children. He was born on the 9th of April 
1758, in the old parish of Dedham, a pleasant country town, 
situated in the county of Norfolk, about nine miles from the city 
of Boston. Descended from one of the oldest families in the 
state of Massachusetts, he was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
an American. In this respect, his blood was as pure from foreign 
admixture, as his spirit was free from foreign partialities. Al- 
though by far the most able and eminent of his line, he was not 
the only one of them who aspired to and attained distinction in 
letters. His father, a man of uncommon wit, acuteness, and worth, 
was a practitioner of medicine, high in reputation. In addition to 
the extent of his professional attainments, he was well versed in 
natural philosophy, astronomy, and mathematics. He died in Ju- 
ly, 1764, when the subject of this notice had but little more than 
completed the sixth year of his age. He also numbered in the 
line of his ancestry, the rev. William Ames, who flourished 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, and was the 
author of a very able work, denominated Medulla Theologiz, 
and several smaller tracts in polemical divinity. That celebrated 
English divine, unable to submit to the spirit of domination and 
intolerance by which he was assailed, under the authority of 
Christ’s College in Cambridge, emigrated to the State of Fries- 
land, where he was afterwards chosen a professor in their uni- 
versity. He was an active member in the synod of Dort, in the 
year 1618. That he might be still farther removed from that 
most galling of tyrannies, which interferes with the rights of 
conscience and the forms of devotion, he had made definitive 
arrangements for emigrating to Newengland, but was prevent- 
ed by death in the month of November 1633. We mention these 
facts to show, that the family of Ames had keen long distin- 
guished by their love of freedom. 

On the death of young Ames’s father, his mother was left to 
experience the anxieties, and to struggle with the difficultics 
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incident to the rearing of a family, in a widowed condition, and 
under straightened circumstances. As if inspired, however, 
with a presentiment of the future destinies of her son, she‘ de- 














termined to bestow on him a liberal education. She accomplish- 


ed her task, lived to rejoice in his prosperity and eminence, to 
witness the manifestations of his filial piety, and to weep, alas! 
over his untimely grave. 

In a notice like the present, much that is important must be 
necessarily omitted. It is scarcely allowable, therefore, to ex- 
hibit even a transient view of the scintillations of genius in the 
morning of life, when they are so completely obscured by the 
lustre of its meridian. Were such a step admissible, it would 
be easy to show the early and rapid development of the faculties 
of young Ames—that he surpassed, in vigour and activity of in- 
tellect, the companions of his childhood, no less than the asso- 
clates of his riper years. 

At the age of six, he commenced the study of the Latin lan- 
guage. Here, the incompetency of teachers, and the frequent 
interruptions he experienced in his scholastic pursuits, were sc- 
rious barriers in his career of improvement. The energy 
of his own mind, however, aided by a degree of industry, exem- 
plary for his years, supplied the want of every thing else, and 
hurried him along in the road to knowledge. In the spring of 
1770, his twelfth year being just completed, he was received as 
a student into Harvard College. Preparatory to his admission, 
he was examined by one of the ablest scholars of the country, 
who had long been a teacher of the learned languages. On this 
occasion, such was the readiness and accuracy he manifested, 
and such his acquaintance with the principles of language, even 
at so carly a period, that his acquirements excited admiration 
and applause. From thattime he was considered as a youth of 
exalted promise. 

During the years that are spent in college, the character 
usually begins to unfold itself. To young Ames, this deve- 
lopment was highly honourable. Persevering in his studies, 
conciliating in his manners, gentlemanly in his deportment, and 
amiable in his disposition, he was equally the ornament and 
delight of the institution. From his strict subordination to dis: 
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cipline, the correctness of his general conduct, and his distin- 
guished attainments in learning, he became and continued a 
favourite with his teachers; while his associates were charmed 
with the affability of his manners, and the brilliancy of his parts. 

Among the subordinate institutions of the college, calculated 
to minister to the improvement of the youth, was a society re- 
cently established for the cultivation of elocution. In this, young 
Ames discovered an object capable of awakening all his ambi- 
tion; for even now, he coveted fame, and was warmly enamoured 
of the glory of eloquence. In the declamations which he prac- 
tised under this establishment, he was early marked and admired 
for the propriety, energy, and elegance of his delivery. In spe- 
cimens of tofty and impassioned eloquence in particular, his 
manner was peculiarly forcible and impressive. From the apt- 
ness of his genius for oratory, and the assiduity with which he 
devoted himself to its cultivation, he might soon be said to stand 
alone in the society. Discouraged and humbled by the acknow- 
ledged superiority of a youth so far behind most of them in point 
of years, his fellow students were at length induced to yield him 
the palm without competition. His orations, though mostly 
selected, were occasionally the production of his own pen. In 
these instances he manifested a capacity for the style and man- 
ner of the orator. Although he never offered himself a candi- 
date for “‘ wreaths of rich Parnassian growth,” the invocation of 
the muse of poetry was sometimes the employment of his leisure 
hours. Even at this early period his compositions exhibited not 
a little of the same stamp and character which marked them so 
strongly in after life. They were figurative and sententious, 
highly animated and rich in ornament. 

Amidst the dissipation, which notwithstanding the most strict 
and salutary laws, is too often attendant on a college life, it was 
equally the honour and felicity of young Ames to preserve his 
morals free from taint. Like the person of Achilles by the 
waters of the Styx, his mind was rendered invulnerable by a 
happy temperament and a virtuous education. This circum- 
stance amounts to no ordinary praise. When vice approaches 
the youthful mind in the seductive form ofa beloved companion, 
the ordeal is threatening and dangerous in the extreme. Few 
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possesses the prudence and firmness requisite to pass it in tri- 
umphant safety. One of these few was the subject of this ar- 
ticle. Those who have been accurately observant of the depen- 
dence of one part of life on another, will readily concur with us, 
that his future character derived much of its lustre, and his 
fortunes much of their elevation, from the untainted purity and 
irreproachableness of his youth. Masculine virtue is as necessary 
to real eminence, as a powerful intellect. He that is deficient 
in either will never, unless from the influence of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, be able to place and maintain himself at the head 
of society. He may rise and flourish for a time, but his fall is 
as certain as his descent to the grave. 

As happily illustrating and confirming the preceding obser- 
vations, we cannot resist the temptation of introducing, in this 
place, a few very sensible and well expressed sentiments of a 
friend to Mr. Ames, in relation to his early habits of virtue, and 
the influence they exercised over his subsequent character and 








standing in society. ‘ Young Ames,” says this elegant writer, 
“did not need the smart of guilt to make him virtuous, nor the 
regret of folly to make him wise. He seems to have been early 
initiated in that caution and self-distrust, which he used after- 
wards to inculcate. He was accustomed to say, ‘ we have but 
a siender hold of our virtues; they ought, therefore to be che- 
rished with care, and practised with diligence. He who holds 
parley with vice and dishonour, is sure to become their slave 
and victim. The heart is more than half corrupted that does 
not burn with indignation at the slightest attempt to seduce it.”’ 

“ His spotless youth,” continues his biographer and friend, 
‘‘ brought blessings to the whole remainder of his life. It gave 
him the entire use of his faculties, and all the fruit of his litera- 
ry education. Its effects appeared in that fine edge of moral 
feeling which he always preserved; in his strict and often au- 
stere temperance; in his love of occupation that made activity 
delight; in his distaste for public diversions, and his preference 
of simple pleasures. Beginning well, he advanced with unre- 
mitted steps in the race of virtue, and arrived at the end of life 
in peace ‘and honour.” These are sentiments which we ear- 


‘nestly recommend to the youth of our country. Thev deserve 
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to be treasure” up with care and guarded with more than mi- 
serly vigilaice. They are precious beyond gold and pearl and 
jewels, and all that is comprised in the riches of the east. Be- 
sides shielding the earlier periods of life from those vices and 
dissipations, which sow the seeds and quicken the germ of fu- 
ture wretchedness, they will tend to crown a manhood of vigour, 
usefulness, atid renown, with an old age of peace and honour, and’ 


to scatter bicssiugs on the borders of the grave. 


In the year 1774, when he had just completed his sixteenth 
year, Mr. Ames was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He took leave of college, bearing along with him an equal 
share of affection and honour. To say nothing of the excellence 
of his scholarship, he was pronounced the most eloquent of the 


sons of Harvard. 


The struggle of the American colonies for freedom soon 
afterwards commencing, rendered the times. perplexing and pe- 
rilous. They were peculiarly so for the youth of the country, 
who had yet their principles to mature, and their plan of life to 
shape and settle. Too young to be employed in the publie coun- 
cils, and not having a predilection for the profession of arms, 
Mr. Ames took no active ‘part in the contest which ensued. 
His heart, however, with its warmest affections, and his whole 
soul, with its best wishes, were with the sages who toiled, and 


the heroes who bled, in the cause of Independence. 


Nor was 


this all. Juvenile as he was, his pen was frequently employed 
in anonymous addresses, calculated by their wisdom to instruct 
the patriot, and by their impassioned eloquence to animate the 


soldier. 


Influenced no less by the wishes of his mother, to whom his 


obedience and piety were exemplary, than by the early predi- 
lection of his own mind, he had determined, almost from his 
childhood, on devoting himself to forensic pursuits. He did not, 
however, enter on the study of his profession, till the year 1781, 
when he commenced it under the direction of William Tudor, 


iisq. an eminent counsellor, of the city of Boston. 


The inte- 


rim, from his leaving college to this period, Mr. Ames had in 
no instance misemployed or abused. On the contrary, he had 


passed it in a manner useful to the community, as well as ad- 
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vantageous and honourable to himself. His reading, although 
somewhat irregular, had been so extensive and multifarious, as 
to excite astonishment, and almost surpass belief. His ardour 
for books amounted to enthusiasm. During this period, he not 
enly revised the classical works, which he had previously read 
in the course of his academical studies, but, not satisfied with 
this, pushed his researches still further into the rich stores of 
ancient learning. No man relished, in a higher degree, the 
beauties of Greek and Roman literature. Few in America have 
been more familiar with them. On the works of Virgil he dwelt 
with rapture; and could recite, from memory, with an eloquence 
and force peculiar to himself, all his most splendid and touching 
passages. His rehearsal of the stories of Nisus and Euryalus, 
Pallas and Evander, Lausus and Mezentius, is said to have been 
a specimen of pathetic elocution. Poetry was now the luxury 
of his mind. He read with attention all the principal English 
poets, and became familiar with the writings of Milton and 
Shakspeare, committing to memory many passages of peculiar 
excellence. This course of reading, although possibly in some 
instances, not well directed, tended greatly to extend and libe- 
ralize, enrich and embellish, the mind of the young student. It 
aided in supplying him with that fund of materials for writing 
and speaking which he possessed in such abundance, as no 
length of debate or latitude of discussion could ever exhaust. 
It was also the source, in part, of his unprecedented fertility 
and aptness of allusion—his ability to evolve, with a felicity we 
never witnessed in any other speaker, a train of imagery suited 
to every subject and every occasion. 

Not long after,his admission to the bar, Mr. Ames was called 
on to appear in the character of a statesman and a legislator. 
Having been attentive to the native impulses of his own mind, 
and carefully observant of the drift of his genius, he had now a 
sufficient knowledge of his powers to perceive that the senate 
chamber rather than the forum, was to prove eventually the the- 
atre of his renown. Notwithstanding, therefore, the voice of pri- 
vate interest to the contrary—for what honest American has ever 
grown rich in the service of his country!—so highly was he 
enamoured of that reputation and glory which conscious ability 
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whispered was awaiting him, and so ardent was his desire to 
move for atime in his proper sphere, that he now, perhaps, 
courted rather than declined the conspicuous walks of public life. 
Nor dowe regard this disposition as amounting to a blemish in his 
character. On the other hand, we consider it as tantamount to 
a virtue. That great man is so far deficient in greatness, who 
is not ambitious of his just reward, the gratitude and applause 
of the virtuous and discerning portion of the world, consequent 
on the performance of exalted duties. Even Washington him- 
self, that resplendent epitome of all that is great and excellent 
in our nature, was no stranger to the love of renown. 

After having acquired distinction in the discussion and ar- 
rangement of certain points of local policy, he was elected a 
delegate to the convention of the state of Massachusetts, which 
met in the year 1788 with a view to the ratification of the fede- 
ral constitution. Here an opportunity presented itself for ma- 
king fresh and ample augmentations to his fame. The subject 
under consideration was eminently momentous. It elevated and 
expanded his views to its own dimensions, and called forth all 
the fervours of his mind. It was a decision of the question, 
whether the United States should be blessed with a wise, free, 
and efficient government, or exhibit the awful spectacle of a na- 
tional chaos—a people passing in convulsions from faction to 
anarchy, and from that to the calm of a military despotism. It 
was during the session of this convention that he gained such 
high and well merited eclat, by that beautiful specimen of par- 
liamentary eloquence, his speech on the subject of biennial 
elections. 

In the first congress under the federal constitution, which met 
at Newyork in the year 1789, Mr. Ames appeared in the house 
of representatives, as a member from that district in which was 
included the city of Boston. During the eight years of the 
Washington administration, he retained his seat in that august 
assembly:—august let us call it; for it was composed of the 
ablest and most virtuous men ofthe nation. Rome, in her best 
days, would have gloried in a senate so enlightened and digni- 
fied; and the states of Greece would have committed their des- 


tinies to a council so preeminent in patriotism and wisdom. 
VOL, IX. n 
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This period of eight years, during which Mr. Ames held a 
seat in the legislature of the union, was all-important to the 
people of America. In the course of it, the most momentous 
concerns of the nation were discussed and adjusted with that 








oo 


sagacity and discernment, that expanded wisdom and spotless 
integrity, which their weight and the crisis so pressingly de- 
manded. The complex and mighty machine of a government 
calculated to maintain its own existence, and to embrace and re- 
concile the different and clashing interests of an extensive coun- 
try and a numerous, high-spirited, and, jealous people, was con- 
structed and put in motion. In addition to this, successful and 
satisfactory arrangements were made on the score of the most 
important of our external relations. By a wise and humane 


system of policy, combining the principles of justice and force, 


conciliation and firmness, the friendship of the Indian tribes was 
secured. With Great Britain and Spain, an honourable adjust- 
ment was effected in relation to all our points of difference. A 
spring was given to commerce which carried our flag to every 
sea, and brought to our shores the products and riches of every 
climate; and, by a dignified neutrality, the nation was preserved 
from the horrors of war, and the threatening vortex of a foreign 
alliance. 

In the achievements of wisdom and the duties of patriotism, 
necessarily appertaining to these transactions, Mr. Ames held a 
share that was ample and distinguished. Persevering in his at- 
tentions, and faithful to the trust reposedin him by his constitu- 
ents, In no instance did he indulge himself in absence from his 
post. On every question of interest and importance, he took an 
active and responsible part in debate. His eloquence was al- 
ways adapted to the occasion—argumentative or impassioned, 
playful or serious, lofty or satirical, according to the subject, 
and the prevaling temper and disposition of the house. It was 
rich in every thing, both as to matter and manner, calculated to 
delight, impress, and instruct. Although it might not always 
convince his opponents, it seldom offended them, and never fail- 
ed toexcite their admiration, and command their respect. 

His speech, on the appropriations for carrying into effect the 
British treaty, was certainly the most resplendent exhibition of 
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his talents; and may almost be regarded as constituting an epoch 
in modern eloquence. An English gentleman of cultivated taste 
and great attainments, who was present on the occasion, frankly 
acknowledged, that it surpassed, in effect, any thing he had 
ever heard in the British parliament. He even preferred it to 
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Sheridan’s celebrated speech in the case of Warren Hastings. 
It had, perhaps, more of the irresistible sway, the soul-subduing 
influence of ancient eloquence, than any thing that has been 
heard since the days of Cicero. The circumstances attending 
its delivery were peculiar. A brief recital of them will not, we 
flatter ourselves, be deemed uninteresting, or regarded as a de- 
parture from the duty of the biographer. 

The debate on the subject of the treaty had been unusually 
protracted. In the course of it great liberties had been taken 
in the manifestation of individual feeling; and the collision of 
party politics had been inordinately keen. The public mind, 
having felt a deep and lively interest in it at first, had become 
weary and exhausted by its unexpected length, and was now ex- 
tremely anxious that it should be brought to a close. The 
house itself, particularly the great body of the members who 
had already spoken, gave strong indications of the same temper. 
For several days the question had been repeatedly called for, by 
numerous voices at once, with a vehemence amounting almost to 
disorder. 

During all this time, Mr. Ames, in a feeble and shattered 
state of health, and bowed down by a load of languor and de- 
spondency, had remained a.silent spectator of the conflict. He 
had even determined not to speak at all, because he felt himself 
unequal to the exertion, and had, therefore, made no prepara- 
tory arrangements. As the moment, however, approached, when 
he was to join in the vote-~a vote, on which, in his estimation, 
depended the future prosperity of his country, his resolution for- 
sook him, and his patriotism triumphed over his prudence. 
From an expectation, on the part of some, that the question 
would be that day decided, and of others, that, perhaps, Mr. 
Ames would be induced to speak, the lobbies and galleries of 
the house were overflowingly crowded. The flower of Phila- 
delphia was present no the occasion. 
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Under these circumstances, with a pale countenance and a 
languid air, the orator rose, and,fin a voice, feeble at the com- 
mencement, addressed himself to the ‘chair. At his appearance 
on the floor, a murmur of approbation escaped from the audi- 
ence, who in their keen impatience that the debate should be 
closed, would have been tempted to frown on any other speak- 
er. To this involuntary expression of the public satisfaction 
succeeded the most profound silence, that not a syllable might 
escape unheard. Animated, for the moment, by the workings 
of his mind, and inspired, as it were, by the occasion, with a de- 
gree of life and strength, to which his frame had long been a 
stranger, the orator’s ardour and energy increased, as he pro- 
ceeded; his voice acquired a wider compass, and he carried the 
house triumphantly along with him. Never was man gazed at 
with more steadfast‘attention, nor listened to with more eager 
and thrilling delight Pale and sickly, as it was, his countenance 
seemed at times, under the irresistible illusion of the moment, 
to be irradiated with more than mortal fires, and the intonations 
of his voice to be marked with more than mortal sweetness. We 
speak feelingly for we heard him throughout; and never can his 
image be effaced from our recollection, nor his accents seem to 
fade on ourear. Even now, after a lapse of nearly sixteen years, his 
look, his gesture, his attitude—all the orator seems embedied be- 
fore us. Headdressed himself to every faculty of the mind, and 
awakened every feeling and emotion of the heart. Argument, 
remonstrance, entreaty, persuasion, terror, and warning, fell, 
now like the music, and now like the thunder of heaven, from 
his lips. He seemed like Patriotism personified, eloquently 
pleading for the salvation of his country. The effect produced 
was absolute enchantment, if any thing earthly deserve the ap- 
pellation. He threw a spell over the senses, rendering them 
insensible to every thing but himself. We venture to assert, 
that while he remainded on the floor, no person present had the 
slightest consciousness of the lapse of time. 

When he resumed his seat, the audience seemed to awake 
as from a dream of delight. So absorbed were they in admira- 
tion—so fascinated and subdued by the charms of his eloquence, 
that no one had the proper command of hjs faculties. Conscious 
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of this, a leading member in the opposition moved for an adjourn- 
ment, that the house might have time to cool, and the vote not 
be taken under the iufluence of the overwhelming sensibility 
which the orator had excited. This circumstance was in itself 
a tribute to the eloquence of Mr. Ames, far beyond what lan- 
guage can bestow. It was a confession, extorted from a political 
adversary, the most inexorable of human characters, that even 
the spirit of party was vanquished by his powers. 

In the autumn of the same year, the college of Princeton, m 
consideration of his distinguished rank as a scholar and a states- 
man, conferred on Mr. Ames the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

His health being somewhat restored by regimen and travel, 
he was enabled to appear in the national legislature during the 
winter of 1796-7, although not to fill up his usual sphere in the 
duties of the house. Still, however, he was a leading member. 
The splendour of his former services had thrown around him 
unfading honours, and given him an ascendancy which little else 
than his presence was requisite to maintain. But even now he 
was far from being a silent spectator of events. In the debate 
which ensued on the answer of the house to the president’s 
speech, he vindicated in a strain of the loftiest eloquence, and in 
a style of eulogy peculiar to himself, the claim of Washington 
to the unqualified love and gratitude of the nation. 

On the close of this session, which was the last under the 
auspices of the Washington administration, Mr. Ames, having 
previously declined standing a candidate for congress, returned* 
to the walks of private life. But it was his body alone that sought 
repose from public toils. His love of country continuing, as be- 
fore, his predominant passion, and his mind still delighting to 
mingle in exercises where the eminent contend, he threw even 
now a large portion of light into the councils of the nation. 
Threugh the medium of the public prints, under various signa- 
tures, and in a style rich and fascinating, in an eminent degree, 
he imparted to his fellow citizens, from his private residence, as 
exquisite lessons of political wisdom, as had issued from his lips 
in the house of representatives. For several years his produc- 
tions through this channel were multifarious and abundant. Al- 
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though generally written with great rapidity—frequently amidst 
the interruptions of a court-house, or the noise of a public inn, 
where he only rested for the night, they were always delightful 
and instructive, breathing the purest sentiments of patriotism, 
and hallowed by a spirit of enlightened philanthropy. 

Among his compositions, during the period of his retire- 
ment, should be particularly noticed his eulogy on Washington, 
to the delivery of which he was appointed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, and his masterly sketch of the character of Ha- 
milton. He lived long enough to weep over the ashes, and to 





celebrate the praises, of these two wonderful statesmen and he- 
roes; and, perhaps, of all men of the age, he was most worthy o 
so exalted an honour, because most competent to the task it im- 
posed. His affection for the latter, and his sorrow and regret 
for his untimely fall, he pours forth in a style of sensibility and 
pathos, which nothing can exceed. 

‘“‘ The tears,” says he, “that flow on this fond recital, will 
never dry up. My heart, penetrated with the remembrance of 
the man, grows liquid as I write, and I could pour it out like 
water. I could weep, too, for my country, which, mournful as it 
is, does not know the half of its loss. It deeply laments, when it 
turns its eyes back, and sees what Hamilton was; but my soul 
stiffens with despair, when I think what Hamilton would have 
been. 

‘‘ His social affections and his private virtues are not, how- 
ever, so properly the object of public attention, as the conspicu- 
ous and commanding qualities that gave him his fame and influ- 
ence in the world. It is not as Apollo, enchanting the shepherds 
with his lyre, that we deplore him; it is as Hercules, treache- 
rously slain in the midst of his unfinished labours, leaving the 
world overrun with monsters.” 

In the year 1804, Mr. Ames was chosen president of Harvard 
college. ‘To the infinite regret, however, of that institution, the 
broken and precarious state of his health, conjoined with other 


considerations, which had no influence on any one but himself, 
prevented his acceptance of so responsible an office. The proper 
education of youth was a subject which always lay rear to his 
heart. Iie considered it not merely as the principal ornament 
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of the edifice, but as the only durable cement to hold the fabric 
of a representative government, not to say the very structure of 
society, together. Contrary, however, to the sentiments of others, 
he did not think his habits altogether such as were calculated to 
fit him for the chief of a college. 

In relation to the closing years of the life of Mr. Ames, we 
find that we cannot do better than to copy the language of his 
biographer of Boston, who, as formerly stated, appears to have 
been in the number of his personal friends. 

“From 1795,” says this interesting writer, “ his health conti- 
nued to decline, with partial and flattering intermissions, till his 
death. He was a striking example of magnanimity and patience 
under suffering. Retaining always the vigour and serenity of 
his mind, he appeared to make those reflections which became 
his situation. When speaking of his first attack, he observes, 
“TJ trust I realize the value of those habits of thinking, which I 
have cherished for some time. Sickness is not wholly useless 
tome. It has increased the warmth of my affection to my friends. 
It has taught me to make haste in forming the plan of my life, 
if it should be spared, more for private duties and social enjoy- 
ments, and less for the splendid emptiness of public station, than 
yet I have done.” 

‘At length,” continues his biographer, “after an extreme 
debility for two years, the frame which had so long tottered, was 
about to fall. With composure and dignity he saw the approach 
of his dissolution. He had many reasons for wishing to live. 
The summons came to demand of his noon of life the residue of 
a day which had been bright and fair; of his love of fame, the re- 
linguishment of all that respect and honour, which the world so- 
licited him to receive; of his patriotism, the termination of all 
his cares and labours for a country, which he loved with inex- 
tinguishable ardour; of conjugal affection, a separation from an 
object inexpressibly dear; of his parental tenderness, the sur- 
render of his children to the chances and vicissitudes of life with- 
out his counsel and care. 

“ But these views of his condition did not sink his heart, 
which was sustained by pious confidence and hope. He appear- 
ed now what he always was, and rose in virtues in proportion to 
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his trial, expressing the tenderest concern for those he should 
leave, and embracing in his solitude his country and mankind. 
He expired on the morning of the fourth of July, 1808. When 
the intelligence reached Boston, a meeting of the citizens was 
held, with a view to testify their respect for his character and 
services. In compliance with their request, his remains were 
brought to the capital for interment, at which an eulogy was pro- 
nounced by his early friend Mr. Dexter, and every mark of re- 
spectful notice was paid. 

‘Funeral honours to public characters, being customary offi- 
ces of decorum and propriety, are necessarily equivocal testimo- 
nies of esteem. But Mr. Ames was a private man, who was ho- 
noured because he was lamented. He was followed to the grave 
by a longer procession than has, perhaps, appeared on any simi- 
lar occasion. It wasa great assemblage, drawn by gratitude and 
admiration, around the bier of one exalted in their esteem by his 
preeminent gifts, and endeared to their hearts by the surpassing 
loveliness of his disposition.” 

That Mr. Ames held a place in the foremost ranks of intel- 
lect, and is, in that respect, entitled to a conspicuous station in 
the temple of fame, those who knew him best are most ready to 
allow. Even his enemies—if, indeed, he left any behind him— 








will not deny, that he was endowed, in an eminent degree, with 


all the powers and qualities of a man of genius. Whatever his 
imagination conceived and his judgment approved, his fancy de- 
corated in the most vivid colours, and his ardour carried home 
with irresistible effect. 

Although eminent as a jurist, and still more so as a writer, 
he was most distinguished as a statesman, and an orator. The 
style of his eloquence was peculiar to himself. We know of no 
model, either ancient or modern, to which it can, in strict pro- 
priety, be compared. Too rich to borrow, and too proud to imi- 
tate, he looked into himself, and drew on his own resources for 
whatever the subject and occasion demanded. He sought, in- 
deed, for information from every quarter; through the abundant 
channels of reading and conversation, no less than those of obser- 
vation and reflection. But when knowledge once entered his 
mind, it experienced so many new combinations, and underwent 
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such a thorough digestion, as to be completely assimilated to his 
own genius. Although it entered as knowledge derived from 
another, it soon took the character of the intellect it nourished, 
and went forth aainy 'when required, to appear in a renovated, 
expanded, and more radiant form. 

In relation to the modes of debate it pursued, and the abun- 
dance of instruments it was in the habit of using, a more pregnant, | 
plastic, and versatile mind perhaps never existed. Nature and 
art were alike tributary to its amazing resources. With an ease 
and velocity which we never, we think, witnessed in any other 
being, it would bound through the range of space from pole to 
pole, and from earth to heaven, returning fraught with the choicest 
lights and happiest allusions; with all that was rare, and new, and | 
beautiful, as means in illustration of some topic of debate. Ca- 
pable of sporting with the lightest objects and of wielding the 
mightiest, it passed, with equal familiarity, from the dew-drop 
to the ocean, and from the whispering of the breeze, to the roar 
of the elements. As circumstances demanded, its subject ap- 
peared either in a dress, “ simplex munditiis,” elegantly simple, 
or clothed in a style of oriental magnificence. 

In the different views entertained on the subject by different 
individuals, the oratory of Mr. Ames has been compared suc- 
cessively to that of most of the distinguished speakers, both an- 
cient and modern—to the oratory, in particular, of Burke and 
Chatham, Cicero and Demosthenes. He has been even said, to 
have formed himself on the model of each of these illustrious 
standards in eloquence. ‘The criticism is, in both its branches, 
erroneous. The oratory of Mr. Ames, although equally lofty, 
was less gorgeous than that of Burke, less full and swelling than 
that of Cicero, and, though somewhat similar in its sententious- 
ness, energy, and point, less vehement and abrupt than that of 
Chatham or Demosthenes. In unstudied ornament, striking an- 
tithesis, fertility of allusion, and novelty of combination, it was 
certainly far superior to either. Nor is it just to the reputation 
of Mr. Ames, to represent him as an imitator of either British, 
Roman, or Grecian eloquence. That he was familiar with the 
best models of the art, which every age and country have produ- 
eed, will not be denied. He studied them, however, not with a 
VOL, IX. c 
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view to servile imitation, but merely for the purposes of instruc- 
tion and improvement—with the intention, perhaps, of correct- 
ing faults, but certainly not of acquiring excellencies. Some- 
thing negative might have been derived from them; but every 
thing positive originated in himself. After collecting the best 
lights that extensive reading and inquiry could bestow, he retired 
within himself, and followed the bent of his own genius. 

In the various exterior qualifications of the orator, Mr. Ames, 
though not perfect, was highly accomplished. His figure, some- 
what above the common size, was well proportioned, erect, and 
manly. His countenance, although not marked by the strongest 
lines, or the boldest features, was lively and intelligent, suscep- 
tible of great animation and variety of expression, when thorough- 
ly warmed and illumined by debate. His voice was clear, dis- 
tinct, and melodious, of sufficient compass to fill the largest of 
our public buildings, and capable of great variety in its intona- 
tions. His action, although not, perhaps, varied to the extent 
that was allowable and even desirable, was easy, graceful, and 
appropriate; and, in his more lofty and impassioned flights, be- 
came sometimes dignified, vehement, and commanding. With- 
out ever descending to what might be denominated the strata- 
gems of oratory, he, notwithstanding, practised that command of 
temper, and never failed in the observance of that regard to the 
feelings and disposition of the house, which are such powerful 
auxiliaries to argument and persuasion. 

In endeavouring to give a view of the genius of Mr. Ames, 
it is proper to observe, that his imagination was the master fa- 
culty of his mind. Original, lofty, prolific, and inventive, yet, at 
the same time, inimitubly sportive and gay, it was capable of eve- 
ry variety of exertion. It could mount, with the eagle, through 
tempests and storms, skim, with the swallow, along the surface 
of the pool, or, like our own sylph-winged Trochilus,* playfully 
dart from flower to flower, robbing each of its sweets, or piuck- 
ing the fairest and weaving them into festoons of the choicest 
imagery. It was in his hours of relaxation and social intercourse, 
that these latter qualities of his imagination were displayed with 
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a felicity that never was surpassed. It has been remarked, that 
those individuals most celebrated for their oratorical, are not ge- 






nerally distinguishedsigian equal degree, for their colloquial, 
talents. With “ -@ the case was different. His powers 
in conversation were even paramount, in their kind, to his emi- 
nence in debate. It was within the circle of private friendship 
that he might be said to feel the influence of a peculiar inspira- 
tion. On these occasions, his mind never laboured, nor appear- 
ed to be sensible of its own exertions. Every thing came to it 
spontaneously and unsought for. Yet did it furnish forth sucha 
rich and gorgeous intellectual banquet—the fruits of judgment, 
the stores of memory, and the decorations of fancy, delightfully 
arranged by the hand of taste, while the champaign of wit was 
brilliantly foaming around the board—that the scene was height- 
ened almost to enchantment. 

Criticism has not yet settled the rank and character of Mr. 
Ames asawriter. Nor, were we otherwise qualified for it, 
wouid either our functions or the limits of this article permit us, 
at present, to engage in the task. That he possessed, in an am- 
ple degree, the power to instruct by the variety and excellence 
of his matter, to surprise by the novelty of his combinations, 
and to delight by the sprightliness and beauties of his style, no 
one who has read his productions will deny. Notwithstanding 
this, we do not feel authorized to place his works in the highest 
order of prose composition. This, however, was the result of 
inauspicious circumstances, rather than of any deficiency in the 
powers of the writer. Excellency in composition is not attaina- 
ble by a hasty effort. It is as much the work of time and the 
offspring of labour, as a highly finished painting, or an exquisite 
piece of sculpture. The first draught of an essay, however mas- 
erly the hand which executes it, is always, in some of its qualities, 
imperfect. That writer who does not carefully review the la- 
bours of his pen, will never rise to eminence in his profession. 
Even the productions of the great Johnson that were written in 
haste, and hurried to the press without correction, can be easily 
distinguished from those that received a careful revisal. 

Hence arose the principal imperfections, in point of compo- 
sition, that appear in the works of Mr. Ames. All his produc- 
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By tions were hastily written, and scldom revised. Still, however, 
i they constitute a splendid and durable monument of his talents 
i and research. They are an importanigaaailie™ not only to the 
science of politics, but to English 1] re. We firmly be- 
a 


lieve, that few, if any men living could have written so rapidly, 
3 with so little preparation, and, at the same time, so well. ‘They 
i are animated, sententious, full of ornament, and clothed in a style 
4 more chaste and classical, than the circumstances under which 
' 
ry 
i 


they were composed would warrant us to expect. If they are 
not equal to the writings of Burke, whose compositions, perhaps, 
they most resemble (yet we cannot admit that the inferiority is 


i Be striking) it is only because they were hastier productions. More 
bE devoted to his country’s welfare than to his own glory, their au- 
ij | thor hurried them rapidly from his pen, and as rapidly through 


hi the press, anxious only that they should be clearly understood, 
and the truths they contain duly appreciated. 
| That in the attributes appertaining to mere elocution, Mr. 
1 Ames was the most distinguished speaker of his time, all men 
of all parties readily acknowledged. His political opponents, 
however, that they might not resign to him the palm in every 
thing, but, by endeavouring to make his defects a counterpoise 
i to his excellencies, lop his reputation to their own standard, as- 
te serted that both his speeches and writings were wanting in depth 
and soundness of thought—that they were more brilliant and 
touching, than solid and instructive, and, therefore, much better 





calculated to dazzle the imagination and subdue the heart, than 

# to inform the judgment or convince the understanding. They 
charged him with substituting declamation for argument, the 

pomp of imagery for the severity of logic, and pronounced him 

deficient in political sagacity and wisdom. Of this calumny, as 

illiberal as it was unfounded, his works are themselves an ample 

‘refutation. They demonstrate, in a manner the most clear and 

forcible, that his discernment and sagacity were equally pre- 
ae eminent with his powers of elocution—that, on many points, his 
political wisdom amounted almost to the light of prophecy. We 
venture to assert that no man of the age has surpassed—in our 
opinion none has equalled him, in the almost divine attribute of 
predicting the occurrence of future events. Not to mention his 
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foresight in relation to the affairs of our own country, his wri- 
tings are a chart of the progress of those changes that subse- 
quently occurred on the continent of Europe. Deeply read in 
history, which furnishes the best clew to the intricate mazes of 
the human heart, and is itself philosophy teaching by example 
the consequences attendant on the operation of certain principles 
and measures, he was extensively and profoundly observant of 
the present, and had learned to foretel the future from the past. 

The principal fault in the writings of Mr. Ames is itself an 
evidence of the richness and extent of his intellectual resources. 
It is a superabundance of metaphor, an excess of imagery, which 
sometimes diverts the attention from substance to ornament, and 
thereby weakens the effect of the sentiment which it adorns. In 
this respect, although he excites our admiration, and even moves 
our wonder, he holds out an.example which sound criticism for- 
bids us to imitate. Had he lived to revise his writings during 
hours of leisure, when the glow of original composition had sub- 
sided, he would have pruned them of this cumbersome load of 
ornament. In such an event, but little would have been want- 
ing to render them perfect. They would have borne a proud 
comparison with the best writings which Europe has produced. 

In private and domestic life, Mr. Ames was peculiarly amia- 
ble. His temper was mild, his heart benevolent, his disposition 
open and generous, and his affections warm. Participating of 
the frailties incident to our nature, he was not perfect. His 
faults, however, were so few and inconsiderable, so lost in the 
lustre of his excellencies aud virtues, that, without being charge- 
able with a spirit of partiality, we may be suffered to commit 
them unrevealed to the same shrine that encloses his ashes. He 
preserved throughout every station which it was his fortune to 
fill, and every scene in which he bore a part, a reputation of the 
highest moral standard—unsullied and unsuspected. 

His death, which occurred in the fifty-first year of his age, 
bore testimony to the conscious purity and rectitude of his life. 
It celebrated his.praises in a style of panegyric which the lan- 


guage of the eulogist would emulate in vain. He was sustained 


and comforted, in his last moments, by those cheering hopes and 
beatific expectations which Constitute the rich inheritance of the 
Christian. C 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The works of Ponce Denis Lebrun, arranged and published by P. L. Guin- 
gené, wiih some notice of the life and writings of the author prefixed. 4 vols. 
8vo. Paris. 


To an editor, the world is at length indebted for the appear- 
ance of these volumes, which have been so long and so anxiously 
expected, but which, in spite of the author’s repeated promises, 
for the last twenty years, would never have seen the light, had 
he lived tothe age of a patriarch. Let the lovers of literature 
rejoice, for it is to them a moment of high gratification. 

Lebrun was born a poet; and, if we dared venture to assert 
that a writer has existed, in our own times, more giited with in- 
spiration than M. Delisle, we would, assuredly, award the laurel 
to the author of the odes, which compose the initial volume of 
this collection. Delisle, no doubt, has more art; his versification 
is more laboured and correct, and he knows how to marshal his 
phraselogy inimitably well; a vivid imagination, and a brilliant 
colouring, glow through all his productions; his talents, in short, 
resemble, as it were, the girdle of Venus, which he seems to 
have borrowed—but who, at the same time, can deny, that Le- 
brun received from heaven an incomparably larger portion of 
that fervid, inborn flame—that vivida vis animi, which consti- 
tutes the soul of genuine poesy? The former has established a 
style and a school; hundreds of juvenile rhymsters, without pos- 
sessing a particle of his admirable powers, conceive that they 
are able to imitate all those happy touches of his, and to dive into 
all the resources of his genius. But who can pretend to copy 
after Lebrun? Inspiration cannot counterfeit itself, and that in- 
tuitive brilliancy which points out and illumines a path to the 


lofty minded bard, expires with its possessor. 
To those extraordinary powers with which nature had gifted 


our poet, was added an intimate acquaintance with the great 
writers of antiquity. Like the authors of the age of Louis XIV, 
he made them his guides through the devious intricacies of Par- 
nassus, and from this source he acquired that commanding har- 
dihoo ; of manner, which is the prominent characteristic of Le- 
brun’s style. His reading, we are assured, was remarkably ex- 
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tensive and judicious; «nd that he always read with profit is evi- 
denced by the numerous marginal notes which crowd his books. 
At the latest period of his life too, Lebrun was still a student; 
he stucied, he digested every thing thoroughly dcfore he wrote, 
and however paradoxical it may appear in this scribbling age fo 
write—In the present day, indeed, it would seem that the pens of 
our writers are guided by inspiration alone, scorning the aid of 
study and of previous instruction. God only knows what willbe the 
result of this inversion of the order of things, but so far as an ob- 
servation extends, these poetasters will themselves, ere long, 
lament the change. Independently of that total want of genius 
and talent, which excites the disgust and contempt of every per- 
son of taste, the gross ignorance which most of them labour un- 
der, must certainly prove an insuperable bar to their enjoying 
the smallest success; the circulation of their rhyming bagatelles is 
daily narrowing; and they will sooner or later find that a poet’s 
only security for reputation or profit consists in a diligent study 
of those great models which antiquity has bequeathed to us. 
Lebrun was much indebted, in the early part of his life, to the 
friendship of Mr. Louis Racine, son of the immortal bard of that 
name, and a poet himself. It was he who guided his unpractised 
steps in the arduous career he had entered, who encouraged him 
with praise, and communicated, no doubt, those valuable and 
curious traditions, of which he alone was the depositary. This 
Louis Racine had a son, who was the intimate friend of Lebrun; 
three beautiful odes, which rank the author very high among ly- 
ric poets, are the fruit which the world has derived from this con- 
nexion. These, however, were only the dictates of friendship; 
but dove, all-powerful love, soon inspired the youthful poet’s bo- 
som with sentiments of a warmer and more vehement com- 
plexion. anny, the heroine of his soft tale, soon became his 
wife, and three swilt years scarce witnessed a diminution of his 
bliss. What, in fact, was wanting to his good fortune? The estate 
he possessed was comfortable, and though moderate, amply sufficed 
for the gratification of every wish; for at this period, let it be ob- 
served, a man of letters did not consider it impossible to exist sa- 
tisfactorily without a rent-roll of twenty thousand livres fer an- 
num. To these materialsof happiness was added a wife, young and 
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pretty, fond of her husband, and capable tooof appreciating his me- 
rit, since, according to the editor, “ she composed equally well in 
prose and verse.” But this honeymoon was soon clouded; in 
1774, the adorable angel, whose countenance was the breath on 
which he existed, to whom he had so often whispered, 


Mets ton ceur sur mon ceeur, ta bouche sur ma bouche; 


the tender, amiable Fanny abandoned him, applied for a divorce, 
and succeeded. We may conceive that the poet’s tone was now 
changed. In his rage he compares his wife to the vile daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who bathed their murderous hands in their hus- 
bands’ gore. The petty accidents and misfortunes, however, 
which rouse and depress the passions of that little animal, man, 
when viewed in another, serve only, like those of the buskined 
hero, to vary the amusement of the spectator; tothe marriage of 
Lebrun we are indebted for passionate eulogiums; his rage sup- 
plies us with frenzied imprecations. It was about the same pe- 
riod also that the prince of Conti, to whom he was secretary, died: 
his hopes, from this quarter, were extinguished by a paltry pen- 
sion of a thousand francs, very ill paid. And to cap the climax 
of his misfortune, the prince of Guémenée, in whose schemes he 
had invested the whole of his capital, became bankrupt. But the 
spirit of Lebrun was not be depressed by such accidents as these, 
and his vengance was only that of a poet. He didnot forget to 
sting the princely banker with such epigrams as 


Quand le beau prince, escroc sérénissime, etc. 


\nd again: 


D’un petit gentillatre ou d’un banguier trés-mince 
La faillite serait d’un million ou deux; 

Mais de trente-six! aucun d’eux 
Ne loserait: c’est faillite de prince. 


The satisfaction of snarling a few sarcastic epigrams, was the 
only equivalent that Lebrun received for twenty thousand francs. 
It is observed by the editor, M. Guingené, that at this epoch 
the poet composed his finest odes—is misfortune then the spur 
of genius? Certain it is, that opulence too often benumbs it 
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How many ardent, aspiring souls, whose youth afforded the most 
flattering promise, have sunk into oblivion and a fortune, or re- 
signed Parnassus for acounting house! Poets should always be 
hungry and necessitous—Enriched they become lazy and indo- 
lent, or else present the world with the verses ofa fine gentle- 
man, or a wealthy “don, from both of which, God in his mercy 
preserve us. It was when treading the regions of misery and 
misfortune, that Lebrun addressed his two odes to Buffon; one 
on occasion of the dangerous illness from which that illustrious 
philosopher had just emerged, the other on his calumniators: 
They were both severely handled in the Mercury, by La Harpe, 
as the ode of Voltaire had been, inthe Année Literaire, by Fre- 
ron. To this piece of criticism, we are indebted for some hun- 
dred epigrams and a few epistles, to which the author has mo- 
destly declined giving the title of satires. Ifthe bickerings of 
men of letters, always produced results such as these, we would 
willingly consent to banish every lover of peace and concord 
from the poetical fraternity. 

But the prospects of Lebrun soon began to brighten, and 
misfortune, weary of persecution, left him, at lengthy to the guid- 
ance of his better genius. He became an object of favour at 
court, and, by the solicitation of M. Calonne, obtained a pension 
of two thousand francs. It was then that our poet, in a very 
beautiful discourse, composed on occasion of the assembly of 
notables, sang the praises of Louis XVI and his minister. 

The storm of the revolution was at this moment gathering, 
and soon burst forth. Lebrun became a zealous republican. 
Who does not remember those famous lines: 


L’insecte usurpateur, ete.’ 


The editor informs us, that for upwards of thirty years Le- 
brun professed those principles which the revolution consecra~ 
ted. God forbid that we should play the part of accusers, but 
it would, in our opinion, have been more manly, ifthe poet had 
either refused the favours of this insecte usurfiateur, or ifhe did 
receive them, to have restrained such indecent exulation at his 
benefactor’s fall. Itis a very fine thing, no doubt, to be a great 


noet; but gratitude is certainly no derogation from his merit. 
VOL. 1. D 
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Be this as it may, democracy provided its eulogist with a very 
comfortable residence at the Louvre, and though, as Mr. Guin- 
gené observes, the afartment'was decorated with ornaments which 
could not be removed, Lebrun contrived to accommodate himself; 
and a pension from the government of six thousand francs, 
shielded his old age from every want. 

Lebrun undoubtedly did not enjoy, in his lifetime, that de- 
gree of celebrity to which his merit was entitled. By many he 
was regarded as the mere author of Refublican Odes, trifles of 
the day. The present collection of his works will, however, we 
have no doubt, dispel such injurious ideas; indeed when we re- 
reflect a moment, the cause of his neglect is ofno very difficult 
explanation. Prior to the revolution, the republic of letters was 
divided into two distinct parties, styled fhilosofhers and anti- 
fthilosophers. Did you desire to have eulogists, to be lauded in 
the public journals, and extolled in the various circles of taste 
and fashion? You must immediately and warmly attach yourself 
to one of the conflicting parties. Lebrun, proud and indepen- 
dent, ridiculed both. On the one hand, Diderot; Marmontel, La 
Harpe, Rulhicre, &c. are the subjects of innumerable biting sar- 
casms. On the other side, he attacked Freron with equal violence. 

Dealing out thus, indiscriminately, his deadly blows, Lebrun 
raised up a host of enemies, without engaging a solitary de- 
fender. While Dorat was applauded in the various journals, 
and cried up as the only competitor of Voltaire in the lighter 
species of poetry, the name of Lebrun was seldom heard, un- 
accompanied with the most contemptuous epithets. Nor was 
it until after the revolution that he could obtain a seat in the 
academy. Numerous enemies, and few friends, will, we believe, 
be found the clue to those unfavourable sentiments which his co- 
temporaries professed for the genius and writings of Lebrun. 
It will, no doubt, be asked, however, did Lebrun deserve to have 
many friends? We dare not answer in the affirmative. Mr. 
Guingené, who so justly holds up to admiration the genius and 
imagination of his author, says not a word, we observe, about 
the goodness of-his heart. This silence, on a point which bio- 
graphers usually seize with avidity, appears, to us, rather suspi- 
cious. Opening, casually, the second yolume, we find, in the 
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invocation to Nemesis, abounding in frightful beauties, these four 
verses which Lebrun indited—against his own mother and sis- 
ter: 


O Méléagre! ainsi ton effroyable mére 

Te dévouait aux feux qu’alluma sa colére; 
Ainsi horrible sur d’Absyrthe massacré, 
Dispersait en lambeaux son frére déchire! 


Poetry, we acknowledge, has its privileges; but this is strain- 
ing the license beyond all bounds. Admitting that Lebrun had 
cause of complaint against them, is that a reason for thus hold- 
ing up to public execration his own mother and sister? 

Our poet has somewhere said, 


Jamais, jamais, je n’ai d’une épigramme 
Lancé le dard, sans étre provoqué— 


Heaven preserve us from such /amés as these; wolves could 
not be more ferocious! To be sure, when this mighty lion was 
chafed, in advanced life, by juvenile pretenders to rhyme, who, 
‘ disregarding his prowess and experience, had the temerity to 
goad him, he had aright to display the fierceness of his nature, 
and chastise such insolence: but very difficult, indeed, would be 
the task of justifying those numerous angry thrusts which were 
aimed at an illustrious poet, who never provoked a human crea- 
ture, and never replied to the most virulent Calumniator. 


Mais il (Fréron) préna l’ingénieux Delille, 
Qui, sous le fard, se donnant pour Virgile, 
Si bien lima son vers mince et poli, 

Que le grand homme est devenu joli. 


Sur deux froétes qui nous manquatent a l’ Institut. 


Deux poétes chez nous ne font point résidence: 

Sur Delille et Leblanc notre choix se méprit; 

Delille 4 l'Institut manque par son absence; 
Leblanc, par absence d’esprit. 


You may call this a mere fit of spleen, if you choose; but Le- 
brun had such fits every morning—they were, we may say, his 
éreakfast, and the translator of the Georgics appears to have af- 
ferded him the heartiest meal. 
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The secret of this dislike seems to have been, that Lebrun 
was himself a translator of the Georgics, and had been in the 
habit of reading to a select circle, certain portions of his work, 
long before De Lisle’s translation appeared. Conscious of 
his superiority, Lebrun could ill brook the general enthu- 
siasm which was excited by his rival’s production, and the 
oblivion into which his own immediately sunk—Jnde ire. The 
translation of the episode of 4risteus, by our author, has 
very considerable merit. It is observable too, that the editor, 
who, in his wisdom has conceived it a duty to suppress the 
sarcasms against authors now living, makes an exception in 
favour of Mr. Delisle. He thought, no doubt, that however ma- 
lignant,,they possessed no power toinjure acharacter so amiable 
and so exalted; and we are very much of the same sentiment. 

Another example will serve to display still further the simpli- 
city and ingenuousness of this /amds. That celebrated ‘ Thomas,” 
before whose name the gall was dissipated from Lebrun’s pen, in 
what did his exalted merit consist? He had admired, forsooth, the 
talents of our author, had vaunted with enthusiasm, (vol. 4, page 
241.) the harmony of his verses, and the majestic flow of his odes. 
Turn over the volume of epigrams, and you will find in what 
coin the poet has repaid his panegyrist. Happily these epigrams 
are not dangerous; they may be read with pleasure, as possess- 
ing, for the most part, a very agreeable and amusing turn; still, 
however, we will not the less admire those writers whom Le- 
brun has selected as his victims. 

It is not our intention, in this place, to delineate the nature 
of the ode, norto discuss at large, that beautiful irregularity, 
and disorder, which is in reality the effect of art—The delightful 
sensation it excites, is to be felt, not analysed; the poet, who 
never seizes the pencil, but when guided by heavenly inspiration, 


and when he can exclaim 


Est deus in nobis, agitante calescimus ipso, 


may unshackle himself from the fetters ofignoble rules; his ge- 
nius, his enthusiasm will supply their place—while the reader 
would turn with weariness and disgust from the plodder, who, 
though he may surpass the Stagyrite himself in a knowledge of 
the laws of verse, inhaled not from Heaven the mens divinior of 
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a poet. No writer, perhaps, was ever mor@ de@ply versed in 
these pretended rules than Lamothe, and yet we all know of how 
much service they were to him—Nothing certainly can be more 
learned, more frigid, or less lyrical than the odes of this gentle- 
man; nevertheless, in spite of common sense, they were re- 
peatedly crowned by the academy, while the Ode to Fortune, pre- 
sented as a candidate for the prize of the Floral Games, was ad- 
judged to be wholly unworthy of notice—a decision which shows 
how far we are to appreciate those rewards, which are com- 
monly styled academic crowns. 

It will not be denied, that he who succeeds in a task so ar- 
duous, as this species of composition, is, indeed, a poet; this ho- 
nourable title, therefore, will surely be granted to Lebrun, who 
has presented the world with a volume of odes, some of which 
would not shrink from a comparison with the most beautiful of 
Rousseau’s. According to the editor, indeed, we might go still 
further—“ Hitherto,” says Mr. Guingené, “the odes of Rous- 
seau appear to have been the best that our language could 
boast, next to the admirable chants of Esther.’”’ From this word 
hitherto, we may augur that Mr. Guingené would intimate a pre- 
ference of his own author over Rousseau. But however excusable 
such an excess of partiality may be, in a gentleman standing as he 
does, the god-father, as it were, of these volumes, we could plead 
no such apology, and therefore still think that Rousseau’s odes to 
the eount de Luc, to prince Eugene, the duke of Vendome, and 
Matherbes, are the most genuine specimens of lyric poetry; yet 
proud may Lebrun be, to occupy a place even next below the 
inimitable Jean Jacques. Like Horace, who seems to have been 
his model, our poet adopted each style in turn, so that no want of 
variety, at least, can be complained of. His finest production 
perhaps, is the ode addressed to Buffon on his calumniators; we 
would wish to transcribe the whole of it for our readers, but our 
limits must confine us to the three concluding strophes: 


Quoi! tour a tour, dieux et victimes, 
Le sort fait marcher les talens 
Entre l’Olympe et les abimes, 
Entre la satire et ’encens! 
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Malheur au mortel qu’on renomme! 
Vivant, nous blessons le grand homme; 
Mort, nous tombons a ses genoux: 

On n’aime que la gloire absente; 

La mémoire est reconnaissante, 

Les yeux sont ingrats et jaloux. 


Buffon, dés que rompant ses voiles, 
Et fugitive du cercueil, 

De ces palais remplis d’étoils 

Ton ame aura franchi le seuil, 

Du sein brillant de ’empyrée 

Tu verras la France éplorée 
T’offrir des honneurs immortels, 
Et le temps, vengeur légitime, 

De l’envie expier le crime, 

Et Penchainer a tes autels. 


Moi, sur cette rive déserte 

Et de talens et de vertus, 

Je dirai, soupirant ma perte: 
illustre ami, tu ne vis plus' 

La nature est veuve et muette; 
Elle te pleure, et son poéte 

N’a plus d’elle que des regrets. 
Ombre divine et tutélaire; 

Cette lyre qui t’a su plaire, 

Je lasuspends a tes cyprés. 


There is something in these verses superior to mere harmo- 
ny; they abound in elevation, and with fine thoughts, brilliantly 
expressed. The ode was set to music by Miss Beaumenil, and 
it is not surprising that Buffon shed tears of tenderness, when 
Madame Genlis sang to this great philosopher the last two 
strophes; such, however, is the charm of fine poetry, that it re- 
quires no additional aid from music. God will bless you, said 
the old marquis de la Fare to Rousseau, because you compose ex- 
cellent verses. At alaterperiod,he would have paid the same com- 
pliment to Lebrun. Unhappily, however, it is not always on 
good poets that Heaven bestows its benedictions, and seldom, 
indeed, does it permit the Muses to meddle with the purse- 
strings, or to interfere in adjusting the balance of good and evil. 
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J. Rousseau, persecuted for a long time, died at length in a foreign 
land, an exile from that country which now vaunts of its having 
given him birth. It is true, Lebrun did not experience this mis- 
fortune; but we know that his first wife, the object of his adora- 
tion, abandoned him, and that an escroc sérénissime, pillaged 
the shattered remnants of his fortune. The gods, we firmly be- 
lieve, select the most miserable grinders of rhyme, for the ob- 
jects of their favour—at least most of our acquaintance in that 
branch of literature, are in very flourishing circumstances. 

If the author whom we are here considering, was once little 
known, it would be necessary to multiply quotations, and advan- 
cing no remark without proof, to carry conviction to the most 
incredulous mind; but the well established reputation of Lebrun, 
render such exertion unnecessary. We need, therefore, only 
say, that having attempted, in succession, every species of ede, 
he succeeded in all. Mr. Guingené does not hesitate to affirm, 
that his muse is infinitely more various than that of Jean Rous- 
seau; nor will this assertion appear so extravagant, when we ad- 
vert to the nature of the latter’s odes; they are generally grave, 
austere, and sublime; yet it would be an act of injustice not to 
remark, that when his subject permits, he is full of pleasantry, 
grace and ease—witness the ode to a widow, addressed to M. 
d’Ussé, &c. But to view this subject in its proper light, we 
ought to consider Rousseau as the author of “ fsa/ms” and 
“ cantates.””’ Thence we may collect a just idea of the variety 
of his talent. Lebrun himself has said, of those who accuse this 


illustrious poet of monotony, “ They see in his works nothing 
but the truly sublime, which is little susceptible of a playful 
style. The masculine strength which he then exerts, prevents 
their discerning the various touching, tender beauties, that are 
scattered through more than one of his volumes. Do they not 
remember that exquisitely pathetic piece, of which our tears so 
often spoke the eulogium?!”’ 


J’ai vu mes tristes journées 
Décliner vers leur penchant; 
Au midi de mes années 

Je touchais 4 mon couchant. 
La mort, déployant ses ailes, 
Couvrait d’ombres éternelles 
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La clarté dont je jouis, 

Et dans cette nuit funeste 
Je cherchais en vain le reste 
De mes jours évanouis— 


A chef @euvre of French poetry—which for its sublimity, 
its noble, harmonious style, is equal to any ode in our recollec- 
tion, not excepting even the celebrated cantate of Circe, “where,” 
says La Harpe, “the transport of the poet recalls to our mind 
that which animated the fiery steeds of Neptune, who, in three 
strides, accomplished a tour from one extremity of the globe to 


another.” It is more especially in the canztates, that Rousseau, 


diversifying his subject with great art, displays the flexibility of 
his genius. To make use again of Lebrun’s testimony, “the 
mild breath of zephyrs is not more soothing, nor the heavenly 
ambrosia more delicious—a river of milk and honey, could not 
flow with more sweetness and serenity, than the verses of Dia- 
na, of Adonis, and of Amimone.”? Such is the poet to whom Le- 
brun is placed second, in lyric and epigrammatic praise. Let 
him be satisfied. P 

The second volume of -this collection, comprises Lebrun’s 
Epistles, les veiliés du Parnasse left unfinished, and all the frag- 
ments which the editor could collect of the poem de Ja Nature. 
This last effusion of the Muse, had originally a more simple 
title, Les Avaniages de la Campfiagne. The author’s design 
was to prove that “a country life tends to the increase of our 
wisdom, makes liberty more determined, genius more sublime, 
and love more tender.” This subject was one that would have 
called forth the full exertion of his talents; and it is to be regret- 
ted, that a work he valued so much, and on which he founded 
the most sanguine anticipations of future glory, should ‘never 
have been finished; the fragments which remain, serve very 
much to augment our regret. Amongst the Epistles, every 
person of taste, will recognise with pleasure that addressed #0 a 
friend, ‘on false and genuine humour;” in which the writer 
adds example to precept. 

This is the style of good oldtimes. Many a poet of the pre- 
sent day, has arrived at the pinnacle of distinction, all of 
whose quartos united, would not weigh with this single epistle—~ 
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forming, as it does, so inconsiderable a portion of the treasure 
to be found in Lebrun’s volumes. 

We have now reached that division of our poet’s works, which 
the editor considers most amusing and agreeable—we mean the 
epigrams. In a momentary ebullition of spleen or good hu- 
mour, there are few men who cannot indite an epigram; but to 
compose, leisurely, a whole volume of them, requires not only 
considerable talent, but a species of talent rare and peculiar. 
Mr. Guingené has not given to the world all those found among 
the papers of Lebrun, but has confined himself to a judicious 
selection of six hundred and thirty-six. The reader will, it is 
hoped, feel no disposition to carp at this abridgment. “ Every 
thing has been omitted, aimed at persons now living, every thing 
elicited by political controversy during the revolution, and, in 
short, whatever seemed unworthy the company of its fellows.” 
With such judicious principles of exclusion, we can hardly com- 
plain; and must therefore make the most of the stinted portion 
meted out to us— 


Ce ne sont que les bonnes gens 
Qui font les bonnes épigrammes, 


says Lebrun. According to this mode of estimating worth, our 
author should be a paragon of perfection, since his epigrams are 
not less numerous than excellent. In that concise and biting 
tournure which delights us in the verses of Lebrun, he is inimi- 
table. Unlike the, generality of writers, whose witty concep- 
ions often lose their effect, by being cramped into awkward 
rhymes, his phraseology generally adds very much to the 
thought. Epigrams against the academy and academicians, 
against fools and philosophers, women, and in short, the whole. © 
world, were the inexhaustible topics with which he charmed 
the lovers of wit and malignity. They are all so good, that we 
would willingly extract the whole of them; but this being im- 
possible, we must confine ourselves to the selection of a few—~ 
giving the post of honour to the academy. 

This curious body, has long been regarded as a subject quite 
stale and hackneyed, till the ingenuity of J.ebrun contrived te 
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Strike out new points of ridicule. Innumerable are the epi- 
grams it has furnished him.— 


Jadis le Pinde grec comptait dans son empire 
Un Apollon, et neuf doctes beautés, 
Qui, sous le nom de Muse, inspirérent sa lyre; 
Mais dans |’Académie, out le bon gout expire, 
D’Apollons soi-disant trente au moins sont comptés, 
Sans qu’une Muse les inspire. 


On the creation of the Institute, Lebrun was nominated a 
member, but it is a piece of justice to say that he did not re 
nounce his privilege of ridiculing it.— 


Tous ces beaux esprits qu’on assemble 
Ont trop peu C’esprit, ce me semble. 
Momus, qui jamais ne se tut, 

Dit, avec franche bonhomie: 

On baillait a PAcadémie, 

Et l’on rebaille a V’Institut. 


We know that he did not yawn less, at the meetings of the 
society, and that he took very little interest in its proceedings. 
In the year 11, the whole institution underwent a new organiza- 
tion, and Lebrun being now, in turn, one of the forty whom he 
had so much hissed before, yawned still more than ever. Our ; 
readers, will call to mind, perhaps, the sneering distich which 
he uttered on the adjournment of a sitting dedicated to the fa- 


mous Dictionary. a 


On fait, défuit, refait ce beau dictionnaire, 
Qui, toujours fort bien fait, reste toujours a faire. 


And on another occasion he gaye the following epigram: 


Aux guaranie. 
Dans vos fauteuils honorifiques 
Dormez aussi, beaux endormeurs. 
Sirs de vos dons seporifiques, 
Bravez les malignes clameurs. 
Qu’importent que des Frérons brailleut, 
Et vous montrent toujours les dents; 
Les cerbéres les plus mordans 
Peuvent-ils mordre quand ils baillent? 
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After mentioning the epigrams against this learned body, we 
may say a word of those aimed at some of its individual mem- 
bers. Thirty we have counted up against La Harpe, and Mar- 
montel is lashed in nearly an equal number. LaHarpehad treated 
our poet roughly in the Mercure, and it was not his disposition 
to remain passive under injuries. Some one had compared. 
his, opponent to a serpent. “No,” says Lebrun, 








Non, La Harpe au serpent n’a jamais resemblé! 
Le serpent siffle, et La Harpe est sifflé, 


And again, 


Recette pour le mangue de glace en 1791. 
Point de glace au Caveau!—Vous voila bien en peine, 
L/imprimeur de La Harpe a sa glaciére pleine. 


It seems that his resentment was not transient, since La 
Harpe having written, during the revolution, an eulogium on 
the liberty of the press, our epigrammatist suggested, in an- 
swer, this curious mode of repressing it. 


Ce petit rimeur qui sans cesse 
Imprime maint ouvrage en courant fagoté; 
La Harpe veut que de la presse 
L’abus méme soit respecté. 
Soit; mais jusqu’a l’excés sil porte son délire, 
Opposons, pour le réprimer, 
A sa liberté d’imprimer 
La liberté de ne point lire. 


He is not less sparing of La Lande: 


Sur Lalande, 
Lui! courtiser Pallas! A quoi veut-on que serve 
A la sage déesse un aussi triste fou? 
A moins qu’elle ne lui régerve 
La survivance du hibou. 





But the best of his epigrams, seems to be that on the damning 
of Cleopatra, a tragedy by Marmontel: 


Au beau drame de Gléop4tre 
Ov fut Paspic de Vaucansa@n, 
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Strike out new points of ridicule. Innumerable are the epi- 
grams it has furnished him.— 








Jadis le Pinde grec comptait dans son empire 
Un Apollon, et neuf doctes beautés, 
Qui, sous le nom de Muse, inspirérent sa lyre; 
Mais dans |’Académie, ou le bon gotit expire, 
D’Apollons soi-disant trente au moins sont comptés, 
Sans qu’une Muse les inspire. 


On the creation of the Institute, Lebrun was nominated a 
member, but it is a piece of justice to say that he did not re 
nounce his privilege of ridiculing it.— 


Tous tes beaux esprits qu’on assemble 
Ont trop peu d’esprit, ce me semble. 
Momus, qui jamais ne se tut, 

Dit, avec franche bonhomie: 

On baillait a PAcadémie, 

Et l’on rebaille a l'Institut. 


We know that he did not yawn less, at the meetings of the 
society, and that he took very little interest in its proceedings. 
In the year 11, the whole institution underwent a new organiza- 
tion, and Lebrun being now, in turn, one of the forty whom he 
had so much hissed before, yawned still more than ever. Our 
readers, will call to mind, perhaps, the sneering distich which 
he uttered on the adjournment of a sitting dedicated to the fa- 


mous Dictionary. a 


On fuit, défuit, refait ce beau dictionnaire, 
Qui, toujours fort bien fait, reste toujours a faire. 


And on another occasion he gave the following epigram: 


Aux guaranie. 
Dans vos fauteuils honorifiques 
Dormez aussi, beaux endormeurs. 
Stirs de vos dons seporifiques, 
Bravez les malignes clameurs. 
Qu’importent que des Frérons braillent, 
Et vous montrent toujours les dents; 
Les cerbéres les plus mordans 
Peuvent-ils mordre quand ils baillent? 
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After mentioning the epigrams against this learned body, we 
may say a word of those aimed at some of its individual mem- 
bers. Thirty we have counted up against La Harpe, and Mar- 
montel is lashed in nearly an equal number. LaHarpehad treated 
our poet roughly in the Mercure, and it was not his disposition 
to remain passive under injuries. Some one had compared, 
his, opponent to a serpent. No,” says Lebrun, 








Non, La Harpe au serpent n’a jamais resemblé! 
Le serpent siffle, et La Harpe est sifflé, 


And again, 


Recette jour le manque de glace en 1791. 
Point de glace au Caveau!—Vous voila bien en peine, 
L’imprimeur de La Harpe a sa glaciére pleine. 


It seems that his resentment was not transient, since La 
Harpe having written, during the revolution, an eulogium on 
the liberty of the press, our epigrammatist suggested, in an- 
swer, this curious mode of repressing it, 


Ce petit rimeur qui sans cesge 

Tmprime maint ouvrage en courant fagoté; _ 
La Harpe veut que de la presse 
L’abus méme soit respecté. 

Soit; mais jusqu’a l’excés s’il porte son délire, 
Opposons, pour le réprimer, 
A sa liberté d’imprimer 
La liberté de ne point lire. 


He is not less sparing of La Lande: 


Sur Lalande, 
Lui! courtiser Pallas! A quoi veut-on que serve 
A la sage déesse un aussi triste fou? 
A moins qu’elle ne lui régerve 
La survivance du hibou. 


But the best of his epigrams, seems to be that on the damning 
of Cleopatra, a tragedy by Marmontel: 


Au beau drame de Gléop4tre 
Od fut Paspic de Vaucans@n, 
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Tant fut sifflé, qu’a lunisson 
Sifflaient et parterre et théatre; 
Et le souffleur oyant cela, 
Croyant encor souffler, siffla. 





All this is excellent. Academies and academicians, damnings, 
and dull works, are the fair game of satire. But may not Le- 
brun be accused of insulting the misery of poor d’Arnaud, with- 
out provocation? Are natural deformities the legitimate objects 
of ridicule? A hunch, for instance, however oddly shaped, is, in 
our opinion, no laughing object; and even that of T heodore De- 
sorgues, which formed his only prominent characteristic, which, 
by the bye, was not very large, should have been shielded from 
the sneer of an epigram. But since this subfect, bad as it is, 
has so happily inspired our author, we see no reason for our be- 


ing more squeamish than his editor. 


La bosse de Désorgues. 
Quand polichinelle Désorgues, 
Ce petit bossu rodomont, 
Sur la montagne au double front 
A voulu grimper avec morgue; 
On croirait que le double mont, 
Pour ce venger de cet affront, 
Lui-méme a grimpé sur Désorgues. 


The subjects of the following are much fairer game. 


A... 5 Gui exaltait mes éfigrammes four déprécier mes odes. 
Dans l’épigramme au moins j’ai su te plaire: 3 
La je suis bon; tu le dis, je le croi; 
Je n’ai pourtant jamais parlé de toi: 
O mon ami! la meilleure est a faire! 


En prose, en vers, Lubin compose, 
Et je ne sais par quel travers 

Il met trop de vers dans sa prose, 
Et trop de prose dans ses vers. 


Sur un rimeur pfrrolixe. 
Ce rimeur a du bavardage 
Un tel usage. 
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Que méme en un distique ila su trouver l’art 
D’étre bavard. 


Sur Flins. 
Des léthargiques rimeurs 
Flins est bien le coryphée; 
Lui seul vaut mille endormeurs; 
C’est le vrai fils de Morphée; 
Ce dieu coule dans ses sens. 
Sa lourde Muse est coiffée 
De pavots assoupissans. 
Qui pourrait troubler sa vie? 
Il n’est pas jusqu’a l’envie 
Qui ne dorme a ses accents. 


Aun nouvel académicien. 
Ta Muse enfin s’est donc glissée 
Dans l’académique dortoir! 
Tu vas dormir comme au Lycée: 
Mais déja tu ronfles! Bonsoir. 


Contre un facheur. 
O la maudite compagnie 
Que celle de certain facheux 
Dont la nullite vous ennuie! 
On n’est pas seul, on n’est pas deux. 


Lebrun, who appears to have sought for enemies, has unfor- 
tunately rendered himself obnoxious to a very numerous and 
respectable portion of society, who are easily provoked, and who 
seldom, if ever, forgive—we mean the ladies. Not content with 
laughing at their foibles, he had the hardihood to question the 
morals of our fair countrywomen, and to stigmatize their infide- 
lity. This perhaps might have been borne, as the sex is gene- 
rally indulgent to calumniators on that head; but he even went 
further, and absolutely debarred them the privilege of writing 
books! He thought that a woman might be far more usefully 
employed in superintending her household and her family. But to 
this we may reply in the words of Madame Genlis, that ifa wo- 
man devotes one hour, daily, to the regulation of her house, and 
giving orders to her servants (when she has any) there ie no 
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oa ll reason why the remainder of her time, may not be employed in 
enlightening the world. 

In giving publicity to the epigrams against certain ladies, 
Mr, Guingené has cautiously abstained from throwing out any 
clue to theirnames. In general, the initials only, are given, or 


— 


on ere 


Elle fait son visage, et ne fait pas ses vers. 


i | else the fictitious appellations of Chloe, Lise, &c. We know 
He not, therefore, who was the object of the following: 
1 Chloé, belle et pete, a deux petits travers; 





Grand embéarraa. 
ig Dans J’art de plaire, ou le talent d’écrire, 
Me Juger Delphis n’est pas en mon pouvoir. 
Talent, beauté, lequel des deux élire? 
Qui voit Delphis aimerait mieux la lire; 
Qui lit Delphis aimerait mieux la voir. 


* 
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Ce gui donne a la femme une idée de Dieu et du diadle, 
Sans recherche, sans document, 

Gat Sans lire ni bible ni_ fable, 

H Bi Instruite par le sentiment, 

La femme trés-natvement 

Se fait Dieu d’aprés son amant, 

Et d’apres son mari, le diable. 


Portrait de Madame de. ... 
ae KE Chloé, pourquoi tant de vacarmes? 
| Ecoute deux mots pour ton bien: 
Tu dis qu’on te dispute et tes vers et tes charmes; 
Apprends que tous les jours on dispute sur rein. 


Hii This piece of discretion in the editor, is praiseworthy; as is also, 

va his suppression of epigrams having reference to revolutionary 
scenes. Weare almost tempted to regret this decision, when we 
read the following: 


Fraternité ou la mort. 
Bon dieu! l’aimable siécle of ’homme dit a ’homme: 





i Soyons fréres, Qu je t’assomme! 
a oe 
i If our remarks had not already extended too far, we would 
Msp somthing of Labrurs correspondence, which occupies near 
did i 
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ly the whole of the fourth volume. The editor has been very mo- 
derate, as to the number of his notes, and we think he has acted 
with judgment. In less discreet hands, the works of Lebrun 
would have swelled probably to seven or eight volumes, instead 
of the four, in which they are now comprised; for we have not 
forgotten an unlucky “Ode,” printed in 1806, which having 
fallen in the way of an unmerciful scribbler, was made the pitia- 
ble vehicle of a preface and body of notes, occupying not less 
than seventy-eight pages. 








=a 
CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—J/or. 


Tne works of Mark Akenside, M. D. in prose and verse, with his life, 
a fac-simile of his hand writing, and an essay on the first poem by Mrs. 
Barbauld, 2 vols. 12 mo.—T. & J. Swords, Newyork; Bradford & Inskeep, 
and A. Finley, Philadelphia; Thomas and Andrews, Boston. Printed 
by William Elliott of New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tue name of Akenside is justly held dear by every English- 
man who sets any value upon the literary reputation of his 
country, for he contributed to raise it high in the estimation of 
the world, and his want of general patronage during life, excites 
the sympathy of every feeling person, to whom the fact is 
known. The poor rewards bestowed upon literary men in repub- 
lics, has long been deemed one of the objections to that form of 
government, by the friends of monarchy; but the reproach seems 
to be as unjust when applied to men of letters, as to the milita- 
ry or civil servants of the state. The literary biography of the 
European kingdoms, shows that poverty was the lot of most of 
them, and even in England, the boasted seat of Science and the 
Muses, it is sufficent to select from the long list of unfortunate 
authors, the names of Thomson the sweet poet of Nature, and Dr. 
Johnson, that Colossus in literature, both of whom long struggled 
with poverty, and were never enabled by the patronage of the 
public, or of the government, to enjoy more than a scanty sub- 
sistence.. The minutes of the “ literary fund’”’ likewise show 
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the number of learned men who were relieved by that truly 
humane society: and the political history of the country abounds 
with details of neglected merit, while pensions and offices were 
bestowed upon the worthless favourites of the court. 

Akenside would probably have starved, notwithstanding his 
great merit, had not a generous and disinterested patron been 
found in the honourable Mr. Dyson; who supported him while 
a candidate for business, and finally settled on him a pension of 
of 300/. annually, and thereby enabled him to make a proper 
appearance in the world, and to enjoy that luxury so essential 


to the success of a London physician,—a carriage. 
For the present edition of the works of Akenside, the public 


is indebted to Mr. John Garnett, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and it is believed to be more complete than any extant. The 
“ Pleasures of the Imagination,” is given as originally published 
by the author in 1744, and as afterwards enlarged and altered 
in 1757: and the figures at the bottom of the page, in both 
copies, refer to similar passages in each, for the convenience of 
those who may wish to compare them; an arrangement that will 
be found a source of amusement, if not interesting to many 
readers.—Mr. Garnett has also very properly inserted the 
advertisements to the edition of the works of Akenside, publish- 
ed in 1772, which appears to have been ushered into the world 
under the care of the author’s friend Mr. Dyson, and explains 
the reason for preserving both copies, The author, says he, 
intended to comprise the new work in four books, but as what 
he left prepared, ‘‘ takes in by much too small a part of the 
original poem, to supply its place, and to supercede the repub- 
lication of it, both poems are inserted in this collection.” 

The Hymn to Science, vol. 1. p. 177, itis believed, is in no 
other edition of the poet’s works. The “ Virtuoso,” “ The Poet,” 
“ Addressto Cordelia,” and the song beginning “ The shape 
alone let others prize,” are now it is believed, first published; 
and the prose essay “On Correctness,” “ The table of modern 
Fame;”’ and “ the Balance of Poets,” are inserted in no other edi- 
tion of his works: and although the pieces said to be now first 
added to this edition, are doubtless “ genuine,” since Mr. Gar- 





~ nett, assures us they are known to be so, yet it would have been 
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agreeable, to be made acquainted with the sources whence he 
obtained the valuable religues.—The fac-simile of the poet’s 
writing, cannot fail of being acceptable to every reader: we un- 
derstand that the gentleman, to whom the letter from which it 
was taken, is addressed, was the father of Mr. Wilkes of 
Newyork, who communicated it to the editor, for the present 
edition. It would be well if every medical man wrote so neat 
and legible a hand. 

The life ef Akenside, to which so little justice was done by 
the envious Johnson, is from the pen of Mr. Garnett, and is, 
what it ought to be, neat and perspicuous. He has very pro- 
perly added the testimonies of Mr. Murphy, Dr. Darwin and 
Dr. Aikin (certainly good judges) in favour of the poetical 
merit of Dr. Akenside; and the essay by Mrs. Barbauld, will be 
found a very useful commentary on the principal poem. 

The typographical execution does credit to the printer, and 
the general neatness of the whole edition, gives it an additional 
recommendation to the notice of the public. We reflect indeed 
with equal pleasure and surprise, that the credit of publishing 
the most complete edition of a popular English poet, should be 
reserved to the infant press of the United States. 


Seemann eo corto 


EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

As you have announced a desire of procuring, at all times, 
information with regard to American things, and men, and man- 
ners, SO as, in some measure, to nationalize The Port Folio, and 
render it the depository of whatever relates to our country, I 
send you extracts from a correspondence between a gentleman 
of consideration in Philadelphia and his friends in England, be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1763. ‘The plan of your magazine 
excluding politics, all that occurs on this topic, in regard at least 
to party questions, which can be supposed to excite any sensa- 
tion at the present day, is omitted, though a few characteristic 


sketches of men and times are retained. | 
VOL. I. 
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“ Philadelphia, January 20, 1741——2, 

‘Our winter has been uncommonly mild and open. No- 
thing can show the severity and changeableness of our climate 
more than our river being in one night entirely frozen up, and 
in two days after, not the least appearance of its having been so.”’ 


“ Philadeifhia, November 20, 1742. 

* IT should have observed to you, that an act for the choice 
of inspectors, expiring this year, the old custom was revived, 
which was, by the people passing from one side of the street to 
the other, to show their approbation o: the person nominated. 
In order to counterbalance the number of Germans, who had no 
vote, it was proposed to bring a number of sailors, who, in logic, 
might be said to have an equal right with those who had no 
right at all. These soon appeared on the ground; but as sai- 
lors will be sailors, instead of answering the end proposed, 
they get drunk, fall upon the people with clubs and stones, 
and, without distinction, knock down friend and foe. In short, 
in three minutes High-street was compietely cleared, nothing 
left but the stalls in the market, and many of them torn up with 
the hooks on them, as weapons against those who should oppose 
them. The scene, however, soon changes: for the sailors imagin- 
ing they had won the day, divide themselves. At this instant a 
number of Dutch, and eyen the Quakers themselves (forzhey will 
fight) armed with whole trees, fall upon the seamen. It was a 
horrid engagement, not uivike that of Don Quixote and the car- 
riers. You mighthave seen a poor fellow struggling with five 
or six combatants, who were aiming blows at his head with poles 
they could scarcely rear, and at length bringing him to the 
ground in the most bloody manner. The remaining sailors soon 
give way, and fly to their ships, and even into the river itsel§ 
for refuge. The friends do not hesitate to say, that Mr. Allen 
and the rest of the gentlemen in town, nay even the governor 
himself,* are at the botiom of it. 

‘* The assembly have since sat, and made a strict inquiry into 
this affair, but have gained very little satisfaction. They have 
summoned Mr. Allen, Mr. Clement Plumsted, and Mr. Turner, 
to appear at the next session.’’t 


* This was governor George Thomas. 
¢ An account of this affray is given by Mr. Proud in his History of Pennsylvania. 
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“ Philadelphia, December 21, 1742. 

“© The privateers of this place have taken a very great prize, 
a Spanish register ship, and a settee of Barracoa, without the 
loss of one man. Several were killed on the side of the Spani- 
ards, particularly the captains, and a lieutenant-colonel belong- 
ing tothe Havanna. The two prizes are valued at 100,000/. ster- 
ling.” 

“ Philadelphia, July 31, 1744. 

“ The privateer I mentioned in my last, that was to be lanch- 
ed the 24th May, called the Tartar, captain Mackey, sunk 
in going down the bay. Above eighty people were drowned, 
among whom were Mr.Legate of Newcastle, captain M‘Knight 
of this place, and captain Bodeman. She was a sharp built ves- 
sel, and out of all proportion, rigged and masted, and under bal- 
lasted, She overset in a moment, with but little wind, and went 
down instantly. Poor Ellison, a young fellow recommended by 
you to Mr. P., and by Mr. Samuel to myself, went out a volun- 
teer in her and was lost.” 


“ Philadelphia, February 27, 1744—5. 

“ | wish to God you were here to see the country, I hope your 
sons will live to see, and be one day masters of. Shall I tempt you 
with an account of some part of it, in the county of Bucks? 
Know then, that about fifty miles from town, lie the barrens of 
Macungie; from whence you have a prospect of twenty miles to- 
gether, bounded at last by a variety of hills called Lehigh. 
Through these barrens falls one of the mostbeautiful trout streams 
in the province. The plains, which are equal to the heath of New- 
market for hunting, afford a vast plenty and variety of game. 
Wolves, foxes, deer, rabbits, turkies, pheasants, partridges, and 
heath-hens. These last are somewhat larger than the English 
hen-pheasant, and much alike in feather. I am positive I have 
seen 200 brace of them in a morning. I went up with a compa- 
nion in January, and spent but a day and a half, when they were 
most shy. We had fine sport, killing 18} brace, which we 
brought to town with us, and which, with our own weight, I as- 
sure you, tired our horses completely. If I can spare time in 
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September next, I shall have the happiness to attend thither, the 
wisest, worthiest, and best natured man and companion in the 


world, I mean the governor.’’* 


‘6 Philadelphia, December 10, 1745. 

“ Labour here is extravagant, consequently building and 
house rent at a high rate. No part of the continent has so plen- 
tifula market. Fish and fowl of all kinds, from the partridgeand 
chicken to the turkey, both wild and tame. Beef, pork, mutton, 
lamb, veal, as good asin England, from 3d. to 5d. per lb. A cou- 
ple of chickens eight pence—a turkey or goose two shillings 
currency. The climate is too much on the extreme both of heat 
and cold. In summer I have known instances of people dying 
with heat, and in most winters our river is frozen overin a night’s 
time. 

“ America is called the New World. Indeed, its climate 
seems scarcely to be put in order: for at Christmas, we have, 
sometimes, summer weather, and soon the contrary. Itis now 
so warm as to set without a fire; the winds are hushed, the hea- 
vens serene, the sun in all his lustre.” 

“ Philadelphia, February 3, 1747. 

“ Since my last I am become a soldier, and have been ho- 
noured with the commission of lieutenant, in one of the compa- 
nies of associates, a post in life I very little dreamed of, &c. Our 





device is a city walled round, with this motto: “ The safety of 
the people is the supreme law.” I wish our assembly thought 
so; who continue still deaf to our petitions, and obstinate against 
defence.” 
“ Philadelphia, June 16, 1748. 
“ Our assembly have been called, but to no purpose, to- 
wards giving protection to either trade or province. People 
in general think very hardofit. The necessity the Otter sloop 
has for men, obliged her officers to a press, which last night oc- 
casioned a very great mob, armed with swords, &c. But the of- 


* Governor Thomas. 
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ficers escaped from the house wherein they were beset, and no 
mischief ensued.” 


“ Philadelphia, July 19, 1750. 

“ I formerly attempted, I think, madam, to give you some 
idea of this city. It is situate on a plain between the two 
large rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. The streets are straight 
and spacious, intersecting each other at right angles, and con- 
sist of about 2000 houses, and must contain, according to the 
usual computation of 8 persons to a house, 16000 inhabitants. 

“© This province contains people of all persuasions; liberty of 
conscience being allowed of from the first settlement. Toenu- 
merate the different sects is almost impossible. One is apt to 
think with Hudibras—That divinity had catch’d the itch, on 
purpose to be scratch’d. The quakers are not a fourth part of 
the inhabitants, and yet are the ruling number among us.—Our 
winters are very severe, and our summers extremely hot. The 
best thermometers have been this month at 97; a degree of 
heat seldom known on your side the water. The extremes of 
heat and cold in this climate are very great, and I might add, it 
is unhealthy.” 


“ Philadelphia, July 25, 1750. 

“6 We have had, and it still continues, one of the driest sum- 

mers ever known. Our pastures have entirely lost their ver- 
dure, and are become as brown as the hay they afforded.” 


“ Philadelphia, Anril 5th, 1752. 
“ To the followers of Whitfield, we owe that spacious build- 
ing, the seat of one of the best seminaries on the continent, 
where the sciences, the learned languages, and our own, are 
taught to anumber of youths, little short of three hundred. Ano- 
ther instance of our calmness is seen in the united disposition 
to contribute to this, and many other undertakings carrying on 
among us—-such asa steeple to our church, a presbyterian meet- 
ing house, a hospital, besides bridges, wharves,” &c. 


“ Philadelphia, March 2, 1756. 
“ The province for some time past has had almost 1200 men 
in pay, and several forts are erected in the counties of York, 
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Cumberland, Berks, and Northampton; yet, the Indians are daily 
making incursions, committing murders, &c. All business in 
the back counties is at an end, and every one refusing to pay 
debts, that lives fifty miles from the city. The city itself is full of 
idle reports, scandalous papers, murmurings, and beggars. In 
short, all is division, hatred, and anarchy.” 


“ Philadelphia, Sefitember 22, 1756. 

“Governor Denny arrived here the 20th August. He was 

met at Trenton, Bristol, and all along the road, by every foe to 

Mr. Morris. Never was gentleman so escorted! Assemblymen, 

sheriffs, militiamen, associates, tag rag and bob-tail, lined the way 

from the widow Amos’s* to the city. All more out of pique to 
our former,{ than compliment to our present governor.” 


Same date. 

“ Since my last to you, we have proved many anxious mo- 
ments: seen the defeat of general Braddock, and the remainder 
of his army, under colone] Dunbar, flying to the city. This, af- 
ter a month’s stay with us, was ordered to Albany. The Indians 
in our interest, deserting us and joining the French, and com- 
mitting the most horrid massacres and waste on our frontiers. 
At first, to encourage their mischiefs, the French had promised 
the Indians, for every English scalp, a reward of five pistoles. 
But so overstocked has been this inhuman market, that the price 
has since fallen to a shilling, even to a dram of brandy.” 


“ Philadelphia, January 26, 1759. 
“ The present governor (Denny) is the strangest composition 
of a gentleman I ever knew. Haughty without spirit, polite 
without manners, and learned without knowledge: With re- 
spect to business, always at home, yet never to be spoken with. 
In the morning for the proprietaries, at noon of no party, and at 
night, plump for the assembly. In short, my dear sir, all is go- 
ing wrong, and if long suffered, will be irretrievable. 
* The Red Lion inn, between 12 and 13 miles from the city. 


¢ Governor Morris, spoken of in this eorrespondenee, as a gentleman conspi- 
enous for his good sense and easy manners to all degrees of people. 
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« At Lancaster one morning, he diverted a mixed company 
with a ludicrous picture of your family, an adept at this kind of 
painting. He represented a coach and six, in which sat your 
father asleep, and your uncle in full spirits: six attendant Qua- 
kers were behind, and Ferdinand Paris was seated on the box as 
their coachman, driving like the devil. On the way, a party of 
Indians spring from the covert and scalp two of the quakers, the 
others calmly saying, “ who would have thought it!” Your un- 
cle entreats Ferdinand not to drive so fast, who replies, “ damn 
you but I will.” Your father, regardless of the driver, and ig- 
norant of the accident, with his mouth open, continues his nap to 
the end of the journey.’’* : 


“ Philadelphia, December 15, 1759. 

“I most heartily congratulate you on the arrival of gover- 

nor Hamilton. He came in nick of time to stop some, and pre- 

vent much intended mischief by the worthless governor Denny, 
who was on the eve of selling every office.” 


“ Philadelphia, November 16, 1763. 

“T now give myself the pleasure of acquainting you of the 

safe arrival of the Mr. Penns, on Sunday the 30th of October, a 

day rendered memorable as well from their landing, as from a 

very smart shock of an earthquake at four in the afternoon. Mr. 
John Penn was on Monday proclaimed governor.” 


THE USEFUL ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

Tue following practical directions for clearing vinegar, 
which I have translated from the Annales de Chymie, vol. 79, p. 
71, for July, 1811, appear to me so likely to be useful, that I 
think you will be glad to insert them in The Port Folio. 

On the Decoloration of Vinegar: with a new process for ta- 
king away the colour of that acid, and other vegetable liquids, 


* It appears from the correspondence that governor Denny was recognised by 
the proprietaries to be a very bad servant. He had been recommended to the 
station by the duke of Cumberland, who gives him up, and concurs in the proprie- 
ty of his removal. 
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by means of animal charcoal. By M. Figuiers, professor of che- 
mistry, at the school of pharmacy, at Montpelier. Read at the 
sitting of 27th December, 1810, of the Society of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres. 

Of all the vegetable acids, vinegar is doubtless the earliest 
known and the most useful. It is made cheaply, easily,in every 
country, in large or in small quantities; hence its use has been 
greatly extended, in domestic economy and inthe arts. It is 
a principal ingredient in several chemical and pharmaceutical 
preparations. The physician, the cook, the perfumer, the con- 
fectioner, alike use it. It forms one of the most considerable 
manufactures of France: hence the many attempts that have 
been made to bring to perfection the process of making it, of 
purifying it, and applying it to use. 

Being occupied in a course of experiments to destroy the 
colour of vegetable liquids by means of charcoal, I hit upon a 
method of clearing vinegar, which, if I mistake not, will increase 
its uses and its’ value. 

Vinegar of wine, is usually considered preferable to the 
other vinegars, and it is of this I now treat. It is either red or 
white, as it is made from red or white wine. The last is more 
»rized, inasmuch as it contains less of the coloured extractive 
matter than red wine vinegar. 

The common means employed to deprive it of colour, are 
the following: 

ist. The whites of one or two eggs are beat up and mixed 
with a litre (61,028 cubic inches, or about a quart) of vinegar. 
The mixture is exposed to a boiling heat; the coagulated albu- 
men carries down part of the colouring matter; the liquor is pass- 
ed through filtering paper. 

2dly. A large wine glass full of milk (un verre de lait) is 

poured into 5 or 6 quarts of hot vinegar, the mixture is stirred: 
the cheesy part of the milk precipitates much of the colouring 
matter the liquor is filtered. 

3diy. The refuse of white grapes, after all the juice is press- 
ed out, has also the property of clearing vinegar: it is used for 

this purpose, in a large way, at the manufacture of vinegar at 
Séte, from whence a great quantity of white or colourless vine- 
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gar is sent on to the north. For this purpose the marc or re- 
fuse of the wine press of white grapes is put into large wooden 
vessels, which are then filled up with vinegar. It is so left for 
several days. The vinegar is drawn off bya plug at the bottom, 
into another vessel containing another quantity of the marc of 
grapes; and this process is repeated till the vinegar comes away 
colourless. 

By my process, which can be used either in the large or the 
small way, the vinegar is obtained still more free from colour, 
indeed as colourless as water. 

I have found that animal charcoal is better for this purpose 
than the charcoal of vegetable substances. I shall not detail the 
many experiments that this research has cost me. 

Take a quart (litre) of red wine vinegar, add to it, cold, 
695 grains, troy (45 grammes) of the charcoal of bones, obtain- 
ed as hereafter described. Stir it frequently. Intwenty-four 
hours the vinegar will be seen in a state of commencing dis- 
coloration. In two or three days the process is finished, Fil- 
ter it through paper, and it will be found to have lost neither its 
flavour, its odour, nor its acidity. Ina large way, the animal 
charcoal may be thrown into the cask of vinegar, and stirred 
about frequently. Nor need the quantity be in so large a pro- 
portion as above mentioned; one half the quantity will suffice, 
but it will require a longertime. No flavour is lost, nor is 
any superadded. I have kept this kind of mixture for months, 
without any diminution of acidity. By diminishing the propor- 
tion of charcoal, a light straw colour will still remain, which, 
to some, is desirable. 

Vinegar thus discoloured, may be impregnated with any al- 
coholic solution of aroma, for the table or the toilet; and used 
for any purpose of pickling or preserving. 

Wine may also be deprived of colour in the same way, and 
when so treated, its specific gravity is somewhat less. Still, on 
evaporation, it leaves a mucous residuum, which shows, that 
the animal charcoal acts principally on the colouring matter. 
This process may be used for brandy. 

After the distillation of sulphuric zther, the acid employed 


remains in the retort; many attempts have been made to recover 
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it, for future processes. No experiment of mine has answered 
this purpose but that in which I employed animal charcoal. In 
the residuum of the distillation of zther, J] added a quantity of 
water, equal in weight. I filtered it though paper, and then 
added to a quart of the filtered liquor, 50 grammes, or 772 troy 
grains of the charcoal of bones. After three days it was filtered, 
and it passed colourless. It was then concentrated by evaporation, 
and nearly the whole of the acid, originally employed, was reco- 
vered. 

Tincture of turnsole, mixed with a few grammes of charred 
bones, is quickly deprived of its colour. 

I prepare my bones thus: I take the most compact part of 
beef bone, or mutton bone; I break them, and fill a crucible, 
which I cover and lute carefully, except a small hole at the top. 
Thus prepared, I put it in a blacksmith’s fire and heat it gradu- 
ally to redness. When the flame produced by the combustion 
of the greasy matter of the bones is over, I partly stop the hole, 
and increase the fire; much carburetted and oxicarburetted gas 
escapes. I then stop the hole, and let the vessel cool. The 
charcoal is reduced to powder by trituration. The discolouring 
property of this charcoal depends much onthe care taken in 
preparing it. 

Ivory black, as well as bone black, also answers the purpose. 
By use they lose this property, which they regain on being 


‘strongly heated in a close vessel, but a little longer time is re- 


quired to produce the effect. 

All the experiments alluded to in this memoir, were repeat- 
ed with the charcoal of wood, which produced but a slight ef- 
fect. Hence, I conclude, that animal charcoal may, hereafter, 
be applied to many useful purposes in chemistry and the arts, 
to which vegetable charcoal is inedequate. 

Vinegar, thus deprived of colour, contains a small quantity 
of acetite and phosphat of lime. These earthy salts produce 
no ill effect whatever on the animal economy, for we take them 
daily in much larger proportion, with our common food: but they 


may be previously separated, thus: 
Pour on ivory or bone black, dilute muriatic acid; after 
twelve hours, add toit a quantity of water, filter and dry it. This 
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separates the calcareous salts, without depriving the vinegar of 
its property of taking away colour. Charcoal of glue produces 








the same effect. 

To the above paper, it will be worth while to add the fol- 
lowing process used for making vinegar in the large manufac- 
tories of England, which I describe from my own observation, 
and believe it is no where else detailed. 

In an oblong room, heated by stoves to the degree of 75 of 
Fahrenheit, place upon tressels, a series of quarter casks, high 
enough from the floor, for a pail or tub to stand conveniently un- 
der the cocks, from which the liquor is drawn. The top of the 
quarter-casks is pierced full of augur holes. The casks are 
filled with cider. On the top of the casks is placed a tub filled 
with Malaga raisins, the bottom of the tub being likewise pierced 
with augur holes. A man is employed from morning till night, in 
going round this series of quarter casks, and drawing from the bot- 
tom of each, a pail or bucket full of cider, which he pours on 
top of the Malaga raisins. The cider percolating through the 
body of Malaga raisins, acquires some saccharine mucilage, and 
a vinous flavour, and by degrees is converted into vinegar. The 
raisins will generally answer to give flavour to two casks full of 
vinegar. When the cider is thus converted into vinegar, it is 
drawn off, and the casks are replenished with cider, to undergo 
a similar process. The vinegar drawn off is fined with white of 
egg, and then racked off for sale. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning, that I am preparing 
a volume of manufacturing processes, depending upon che- 
mistry. 

Carlisle. T.C. 
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THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontanecus fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But arTs, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 
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We now pass to the consideration of the French school of 
painters: and itis here proper to remark, that it remains a doubt 
to the present day whether Nicholas Poussin, who stands in the 
front of this class, is a disciple of this or of the Italian sect. This 
controversy, like most other questions of this nature, where the 
terms are not specifically stated and defined, will be found on 
examination to be a dispute about words only. If the accidental 
circumstance of birth entitles a country to this honor, France 
has indisputably the advantage; on the other hand, if the country 
to which this artist was indebted for all his celebrity, where he 
lived, and where he acquired his knowledge of the art, and which 
still retains his ashes: if these circumstances united, entitle Italy 
to the honour of enrolling the name of Poussin amongst her 
other illustrious names, all these may be urged in her behalf. 
As the controversy now stands, there is no point in issue, and 
although both parties disfute each other, neither contradict. 

This eminent artist was born at the Adelys, a small] town in 
Normandy, of poor but noble parents. They had suffered in the 
wars of Charles IX and Henry III and IV; but embarrassed 
as they were, they still watched with attention the education of 
sheir son, and kindled in his mind an ardent enthusiasm for 
<irecian and Roman letters. His early attachment to romance 
was indulged in exploring the uncouth legends of heathen my- 
thology; and this in its turn created a subsidiary taste to become 
more intimately acquainted with the laws, habits, constume, reli- 
gion of the people; and in short, to explore antiquity in its mi- 
nutest details. 
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He was early denominated, from his love of ancient lore, 
and his rigid, austere, and unbending habits, an Athenian in taste 
and a Spartan in manners. 

The young artist perceiving the poverty of his parents, and 
how unable they were to afford him that education he desired, at 
the age of eighteen formed the resolution of becoming no longer 
aburthentothem. He quitted his paternal abode, and, undisci- 
plined in the ways of mankind, journied towards Paris. He en- 
tered this splendid metropolis a solitary stranger; poor, unknown, 
and destitute. Fortune, however, was bountiful beyond his ex- 
pectations, and introduced him to the acquaintance of a young 
French nobleman, who, admiring his genius, and commiserating 
his distress, placed him under the care first of L’Attimant and 
then of Ferdinand Elli, two painters who were very little known, 
and still less regarded. He abode with them only a few months 
and then accompanied his benefactor to his residence in Poiteau. 





His silent and recluse habits were not regarded by the wife of 
this nobleman, to whom he had been recently married, with the 
kind partiality of her husband. She thought him a useless incum- 
brance to her family, and could discern no merit encompassed 
by so much apparent coldness, taciturnity and unbending reserve. 

Poussin, with the virtuous pride of independence, abandoned 
the abode of his benefactor and returned to Paris, where, with 
the scanty knowledge he had already acquired of the pencil, un- 
der masters so unequal, he was compelled to drudge for a poor 
and precarious subsistence. While he was labouring under these 
cruel embarrassments, sickness was added to the catalogue of his 
miseries, and he was compelled to seek his paternal mansion 
again. 

On the re-establishment of his health, he resorted to Paris 
once more, where he vigorously prosecuted his studies, and sup- 
ported himself by copying engravings from the works of Ra- 
phael and Julio Romano. 

Irksome as this drudgery was, it was in the end attended with 
substantial benefit; it enlarged his views of his art, made 
him conversant with finer forms and more exquisite models than 
he had hitherto conceived, and created in his mind an unextin- 
ruishable desire to study the originals themselves. 
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For this purpose he resolved on visiting Rome; but he had 
proceeded no further than Florence before poverty compelled 
him te retrace his footsteps: undismayed he still persisted in his 
resolution, but from the same cause he was a second time obli- 
ged to return, and with a desponding heart to renounce all hopes 
of his journey. 

Such apparently wayward events are often, however, real 
blessings in the shape of present evils; they are links of that fine 
and invisible chain by which we are often led to prosperity and 
honour in the end. 

Poussin was, while at Paris, employed to adorn the church of 
the Jesuits with six pictures in fresco; a work which, although 
finished in eight days, attracted the notice of connoisseurs and 
finally of the chevalier Marino. Perceiving their uncommon 
merit, and resolving to foster such early genius, he took the 
young artist under his patronage and accompanied him to Rome. 
His patron introduced him to the notice and friendship of cardi- 
nal Barberini. 

A circumstance so peculiarly auspicious brought his talents 
into active exercise: he remitted nothing of his industry, but stu- 
died antique with the most persevering attention, and formed 
his style on the models which he so much admired. His early 
studies, his knowledge of classical antiquity, were now rendered 
subservient to his plan. He had,-notwithstanding, to encounter 
two severe misfortunes in the death of one of his patrons and in 
the resignation of the other. He was thus reduced by poverty 
to sell his most admired pieces at very inconsiderable prices and 
to labour with double industry for subsistence. But he remain- 
ed serene amidst all his misfortunes; for, looking back on the ra- 
pid proficiency of his pencil, he became thoroughly convinced 
that his genius had now acquired sufficient strength to advance 
with ardor, and he dwelt with confidence on the anticipation of 
happier days. 

His early habits of self-denial corroborated those impressions, 
and without brooding over his misfortunes he devoted his time 
to the pencil. Thus was this humble artist continually employ- 
ed in the study of antique and in amending his style after such 
exquisite models. He was advancing towards fame in solitude 
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and silence, for he would suffer no one to see him paint; and he 
had the exquisite satisfaction.of beholding every successive ef- 
fort grow more perfect under his hand than the last, until his 
glory burst from the interposing cloud of poverty, and penetra- 
ted eyen to the metropolis of France which he had left. 

He received an invitation from the French minister Denayers 
to repair to Paris and to decorate the gallery of the Louvre with 
his pencil. Louis XIII was equally pressing in this request. 
He was reluctantly prevailed upon to go, for Italy had now be- 
come dear to him; it was classic ground, abounding in the finest 
models and the purest antique, which he regarded with a vene- 
ration little short of idolatry. His recluse habits likewise tend- 
ed powerfully to confirm his reluctance to a change of resi- 
dence, as he was far more avaricious of fame than of fortune, and 
was withal every way unqualified to dwell amidst the splendor 
of a royal court. 

From this determination he was with great difficulty prevail- 
ed upon to recede, and he accordingly repaired to the metropo- 
lis, On his arrival he was received with every mark of attention 
and respect by Louis, who assigned him a pension suitable to 
the character of so illustrious an artist. He painted, while here, 
several pieces, of extraordinary merit, and amongst the rest, a 
Cona Domini. 

At length he began his labours in the gallery of the Louvre, 
and changed the whole plans and dispositions of the architect Le 
Mercier. This artist, stung with severe mortification, confede- 
rated with Vouet Fouquiers and a multitude of others, who en- 
vied Poussin’s celebrity. They raised perpetual cabals against 
the intruder; slandered, misrepresented, and attempted to under- 
mine a character against whom they did not dare to enter the 
lists of competition. 

Poussin had:no.weapons of offence, or of defence, in this new 
mode of hostility. He was as unacquainted with the corruption 
and polished depravity as he was with the splendor and politeness 
of the court. This occupation became therefore the more into- 
lerable, and at last inspired him with insurmountable disgust. 
He therefore abandoned it abruptly, under the pretextof escort- 
ing his wife to Rome. 
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After he had set his foot on Italian ground again, he shut 
himself up in his study, and had recourse to his pencil with as 
much philosophy as if he had never been disturbed by any soli- 
citations to relinquish his retirement 

To the most earnest royal entreaties and remonstrances to 
return to Paris, and to the most tempting rewards he turned 
an ear of impenetrable deafness. The gallery of the Louvre still 
remained unfinished, and his country had to lament that the in- 
trigues of a mean and insignificant cabal, were capable of despoil- 
ing her of such an ornament. 

He died in the year 1665, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

His character as a man was mild and amiable towards those 
whom he admitted to his confidence, and those were very few. 
This did not result from suspicion or jealousy; but from his car- 
ly habits of reserve and seclusion which his avocation tended to 
confirm; habits that impressed on transient beholders the convic- 
tion that he was cold, inaccessible, and morose. His friends 
however, testify to the benevolence of his heart; they beheld be- 
hind the repulsive exterior, traits that endear and engage. 

One master passion reigned with tyrannical ascendancy to 
which every other was made implicitly to bend ; fame and not 
fortune was the ido] he unvariably worshipped. His birth only 
denoted him a Frenchman; for his manners were tinged with 
nothing of that levity; that desire of pleasing and courtesy of 
deportment, so universally allowed to be the character of his 
nation. f 

His works are distinguished for a rigid adherence to antique; 
the countenances, the draperies, the surrounding scenery, and 
ali the accessories are framed on those exquisite models from 
which he never ventured to depart. He was, in the strictest 
sense, a Classical artist, and gave antiquity more pure and un- 
mingled with modern manners, than any other painter of his time. 
He had transported himself back into the early ages so complete- 
ly, that he seemed to live only in the society of the ancients. 

Colouring had very little fascinations for him; once, indeed, 
he copied the works of Titian, and strove to improve sis culour- 
ing by imitating Dominichino. This he soon abandoned, and 
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gave himself up with more devotion than eyer to the study of 
the ancients. 

His long acquaintance with antique statues and basso relievos, 
while it enabled him to transfer upon canvass their graces, gave 
to his pencil a character too cold and monumental. His carna- 
tions were consequently too livid. Such devotion to antiquity, 
which can now only be scen by us in statues, basso relievos, and 
paintings and such alienation from living nature, produce a style 
beautifully correct indeed, but destitute of that life which nature 
can only teach. The works are statues and not men clothed in dra- 
perics; a defect that the pencil of Poussin was peculiarly liable to 
commit. His industry was incessant, and his works have been 
enumerated at three hundred pieces, an immense number, con- 
sidering that he never received assistance from any artist. 

Among the most considerable of his works may be reckon- 
ed the death of Germanicus. The spirit which is discovered in 
the execution of this piece, the livid and death-like visage in the 
countenance of the sufferer, was peculiarly suited to. the pencil 
of this artist, whose carnations at all times partook too much of . 
this character. Able connoisseurs have pronounced this work 
one of the finest of his productions. The seven sacraments of 
the Romish Church was a work of great labour;. several years 
were employed in its execution; it was touched and retouched, 
and is now held in very high estimation 

With these may be mentioned the taking of Jerusalem; the 
plague of the Philistines; the woman taken in adultery; the stri- 
king of the rock by Moses; the adoration of the golden calf; the 
vision of St. Paul—and numerous landscapes embellished with 
historical subjects. His Ccena Domini, painted for the church of 
St. Germain is executed with very great spirit. Poussin had em- 
ployed so much time in painting subjects taken from profane his- 
tory, that when he undertook sacred topics, his pencil was not 
perfectly free from the reproach of blending the former with the 
latter. Thus in his beautiful picture denominated the finding of 
Moses, the god of the river Nile is introduced, which a critic 
seems disposed to pardon, because it denotes the identity of the 
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The apology was undoubtedly made for the occasion; for there 
is nothing to distinguish this from any other river god; nor does 
it answer the purpose so well as the pyramid discernible in 
perspective. This country must, from this accessory, have been 
no other than Egypt, and the river could have been no other 
than the Nile. 

In the annexed discovery of Moses in his cradle of bulrush- 
es, this artist has fallen into a similar error. Notwithstanding 
he has embellished the scenery by the Sphynx, an embellishment 
that points to the locality of the transaction as plainly as the pen- 
cil is capable of doing, he still preserves his river god which has 
no tendency whatever, to characterize the river. 

In this picture, the eldest daughter of Pharaoh is discovered 
leaning upon the youngest, and gently extending her hand to- 
wards the infant, which is presented by a slave. Moses smiles 
on the woman who is taking himin her arms. Several men are 
seen passing the river in a boat at some distance. The perspec- 
tive is adorned with some temples, acqueducts, and a pyramid is 
placed adjacent to the ancient city of Memphis. This picture was 
formerly in the possession of the French monarch. 

Poussin’s neglect of colouring on one occasion gave to his 
piece a solemnity, grandeur, and pathos which the most vivid 
tints were incapable of bestowing. His painting entitled the 
Deluge is of a dark and gloomy gray, where every object is al- 
most colourless, representing a humid atmosphere that seems to 
betoken the dissolution of the elements. 

He was not always felicitous in the disposition of his groups, 


a defect ascribable to his passionate attachment to antiques. Of 


this we have a memorable instance in his death of Sapphira, 
where the apostle John stands like a statue by the side of Peter, 
unaffected either by consternation or devotion at the sight of so 
stupendous a miracle. Professor Fuseli irritated at the specta- 
cle of such monumental insensibility, denominates the saint “a 


novice of an apostle.” 

The annexed engraving represents St. John baptizing in the 
river Jordan... There is a gravity and a mute solemnity that seems 
to accompany the exertions of the precursor of our Saviour; the 
attitudes are simple and the figures naturally grouped. The 
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painter was more attentive to the general effect of his persona- 
ges, than to preserve delicacy of detail. The surrounding sce- 
nery is executed in a grand style. The picture is about two 1 
feet and eleven inches in height, three feet and eleven inch- 
es in width. It was painted by Poussin for the chevalier del 
Pozzo, who exerted all his influence to promote the interest of 
the painter during his residence at Rome. He was incessant in 
his endeavours to bring him into notice, and solicited for him the 
most lucrative engagements. Poussin, as a testimony of his gra- 
titude for such kind services, presented the chevalier with this 
picture. At his death it passed into the hands of M. Le Notre. 
Afterwards it adorned. the cabinet of the unfortunate Louis Rs 
XVI. ay 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ben Jonson thus speaks of the eloquence of lord Bacon: 
‘‘ There happened in my time one noble speaker (lord Veru- 
lam) who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, where 
he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spake more neatly, more prestly, more weightily, or suf- 
fered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. Nomem- 
ber of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers M4 
could not cough or look aside from him without loss. He @m- _ 
manded where he spoke; and had his judges angry or pleased at E 
his devotion. The fear of every one that heard him was, lest he 
should make an end.” 

This is certainly high praise; but there has been no time or 
place perhaps, in which eloquent men have not appeared, upon 
whom, some of their cotemporaries might not be disposed to 
pass an equally lofty panegyric. The parliamentary oratory of | 
lord Bolingbroke has been extolled as unrivalled: so, in later , 
times have been the speeches of lords Chatham and Mansfield 
by their respective friends; and still more recently, those of 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Erskine and Curran. 

It seems to be matter of just regret, that we have no method 
of perpetuating the merit of those, who haye excelled in this 
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captivating art. The genius of the writer is displayed in his 
works; that of the painter in his pictures; that of the composer 
of music, in the note book which records the “ concords of swect 
sounds” of which he has been the eliciter or combiner. But, if 
even the words of the orator are preserved, his manner, his voice, 
his tones, his looks, his gestures, are lost to future ages; and the 
circumstances which constitute the essence of his art, his action, 
never go down to posterity. Hence it is, that the comparative 
excellence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and that of the other great 
names which have been mentioned, cannot be estimated; and for 
the same reason, no scale can be established, whereby to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the “well graced actors,” of past 
times with those of the present, or one with the other, of those 
who have Icft the scene. Whether, therefore, with due allow- 
ance for national manners and tastes, Le Kain and Clairon of the 


' French stage, were superior to Garrick and Siddons of the En- 


glish; or whether Betterton, the paragon of his day, was superior, 
or in any degree comparable to Garrick, the paragon of his, must 
ever remain a mere matter of conjecture, as probably it would 
be of dispute, were they all alive and marshalled for comparison 
before the most exquisitely refined audience that ever crowded 
a theatre. 

But it is further to be remarked, that there is a fashion in 
these things as in all others that are the objects of taste; and that 
what is called a new school, is nothing more than a new fashion, 
which puts down an old one. They who will not accede to this, 
but insist that every innovation is an improvement, are advocates 
for human perfectibility, or at least for man’s continual progres- 
sion towards perfection—a doctrine, in which, however well dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the orthodoxy of new schools, and new 
modes, and new fashions, I must profess myself asceptic. Hence, 
though I might be disposed to believe, that Garrick was a bet- 
ter actor than any of his predecessors, that belief would not be at 
all founded on the circumstance of his coming after them. This 
celebrated performer has indeed the credit of correcting some 
of the acknowledged errors of the English stage, particularly the 
starch and formal manner of its declamation; and a similar re- 
form, we are told by Marmonte], was, through his suggestion, 
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effected by Clairon in France. But there may be room for doubt- 
ing, whether, by Garrick, the innovation was not carried too far, 
since it has been said, that the poetry of English tragedy, from 
the adoption of his manner, has been utterly disregarded through 
an extreme sedulity to copy nature: For without recurring to 
V oltaire’s strong illustration of, neanmoins Je forte les culottes, 
I take it for granted, it will be ceded; that tragedy should be 
written in verse, and that the heroes of this sort of drama should 
continue to mouth heroics, the natural propensity of human be- 
ings to hold discourse in humble prose notwithstanding. 

Tue pleasure we derive from a fine passsage of descriptive 
poetry, is never so vivid and delightful, as when we can identify 
it with impressions received in early life, and which have in a 
great degree, lain dormant, until revived by the poet, It is for 
the person, therefore, to whom it recalls the circumstances of a 
water-scene in the serenity of a summer evening, when wafted 
along by moonlight, he had been lulled by the drowsy sound of 
distant oars, and that hollow kind of murmur, with which, in the 
stillness of night, the tide of flood seems to complain of resis- 
tance, and to groan under the weight of vessels incumbent on its 
swelling surface:—it is for such a one alone, duly to appreciate 
the beauty and just imagery of these lines of Petronius: 


Qualis silenti nocte remorum sonus 
Longe refertur, cum premunt classes mare 
Pulsumque marmor abiete imposita gemit. 


It is among the eccentricities of Shakspeare, and his daring 
deviations from the beaten track of dramatic writers, that his Ro- 
meo is at first introduced as enamoured of a lady who does not 
appear, and contributes not at all to the catastrophe of the piece. 
Still, as the circumstance is not unnatural, it may probably con- 
duce to the interest of the play, and have entered into the poet’s 
plan faithfully to depict the versatility of youthful passion, pas- 
sing from object to object, until meeting with a heart of suffi- 
cient congeniality to fix it. Thus, from the sighing swain of Ro- 
saline, the love-sick youth of Verona is instantaneously trans- 


formed into the idolator of Juliet, causing the old friar to ex- 
claim: : 
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Holy Saint Francis! what a change is here! 

Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 
So soon forsaken? Young men’s love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 


But Shakspeare is seldom wrong in his delineations of hu- 
man nature; nor has he in the smallest degree done violence to 
its propensities and conduct in Romeo’s sudden transfer of alle- 


giance froma disdainful to a gentle mistress: 


Though probably nothing more than an accidental coinci- 
dence, there is a striking similarity between the passages in this 
poet and Lucretius, in which, the first cries of infancy are pathe- 
tically alluded to, as presages of the miseries to come. 





Tum porro puer, &c. &c. 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut x«quum est 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 


We came crying hither: 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawle and cry. 
When we are born, we cry, that we are come 


To this great stage of fools. 





It has been fashionable of late to decry the poetry of Addi- 

son, and perhaps it must be admitted that he was most success- 

» fulin the department of prose. Nevertheless, his muse is often 
affecting, always agreeable, and indicative of good taste. Could 
we, for instance, ask any thing more beautiful and more in the 
tender spirit of the original, than these lines from his translation 


of Ovid’s fable of Narcissus? 


What could, fond youth, this hopeless passion move’ 
What kindled in thee, this unpitied love? 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows; 

With thee, the coloured shadow comes and goes: 
Its empty being on thyself relies; 

Step thou aside, and the frail charmer dies. 


The oracle of the law, sir Edward Coke, in treating of bur- 
glary, Says, it may be committed in a church, because a church 
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is the mansion house of God. At this quaint attempt to circum- 
scribe the immensity and ubiquity of the Deity, might one not ap- 
propriately exclaim with Cato in Lucan? 


Est ne dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et cleum et virtus? Superos quid querimus ultra? 


It is remarkable that the customs of the early ancestors of 
the English, and in general, the privileges granted and duties im- 
posed by the feudal system, have a striking resemblance to what 
we call children’s play. Thus, it was a rule, we are told by 
Blackstone, that a whaie taken on the coasts should be divided 
between the king and queen, the head only to belong to the king, 
and the tail &c. to the queen, in order to supply her majesty’s 
wardrobe with whale bone. (Quere, were stays or hoops then in 
fashion?) From the same authority, we learn, that every lord 
spiritual and temporal summoned to parliament, and passing 
through the king’s forests, might, both in going and returning, 
kill one or two of the king’s deer without warrant in view of the 
forester, if he was present; or on blowing a horn, if he was ab- 
sent, that he might not seem to take the king’s venison by stealth. 
But the logic of the times, was even more ridiculously puerile 
than the regulations:—for instance, the mode of proving, that no 
inconvenience would arise from a man being a judge in his own 
cause, from the alledged circumstance of a certain pope (of 
whom history, I presume, is silent,) once trying himself, and ad- 
judging that he should be burnt; and the further allegation, that 
the sentence was actually put in execution. Judico me cremari, 
says his holincss.—Et combustus fuit—gravely adds the logician. 
(See Blackstone’s Commentaries.) 

Tue latin word, Episcopus, we are told, is the root from 
whence the French word Eveque, and the English word Bishop, 
though so different in sound, are both derived. The first is made 
out of the two first syllables Hfisc, being originally spelled eves- 
que; and the other is compounded of the second and third sylla- 
bles fiiscofi, not very remote from Bishop. But if the rival na- 
tions differ in the formation of their words, so do they sometimes 
in their signification, when they happen to assume the same cha- 
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racters and sound. Thus, Egotism from the pronoun £go, means 
Vanity with the one, and Selfishness with the other; and hence, 
the frequent use of the word in France, during the lamentable 
progress of her short-lived republicanism. 


HAMMOND. 


In a handsomely written preface by lord Chesterfield, pre- 
fixed to the poems of Hammond, it is stated by his lordship that 
Tibullus seems to have been the model judiciously preferred 
to Ovid Ly his deceased friend who “sincere in his love as in 
his friendship, wrote to his mistresses as he spoke to his friends, 
nothing but the true genuine sentiment of his heart;” and “ that 
he sat down to write what he thought, not to think what he 
should write.”’ 

Now, if the last observation can be true of a translator, the 
noble earl may be right; but certainly Mr. Hammond was for 
the most part, if not wholly, a mere translator of Tibullus, and 
to a translator, less than to any other specics of writer, it would 
appear, that the remark can apply; since, instead of sitting down 
to write what he thinks, the thought is already before him, and 
he sits down emphatically to think what he shall write, in regard 
at least to the choice of words in their adaptation to the sense of 
the original, and to the measure and rhyme of the translation. 
The noble patron then, seems scarcely excusable for this mis- 
representation, with all the allowance we can make him, on the 
score of friendly partiality. Nor can he be acquitted on the pre- 
sumption of ignorance of the fact, as he was a literary man, of 
whom it cannot be supposed, that like Sir Hargrave Pollexfen in 
the novel, he devolved upon his chaplain “ a very pretty fellow,’ 
the exclusive reading of Tibullus. 

But it is my business to show, in what degree the Roman 
poet was a model to the English one.—-To begin with the first 
quatrain of the first elerv of Tibullus, which, by the by, in the 
elegies of Hammond, is numbered the 13th, an incongruity, 
which almost always occurs in the beginning, and often in the 
body of the elegies as relates to the order of the stanzas and 
appears to be designed, to prevent a too casy comparison of the 
copy with the original. 
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Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro, 
Et teneat culti jugera multa soli: 

Quem labor assiduus vicino terreat hoste, 
Martia cui somnos Classica pulsa fugent. 


Let others boast their heaps of shining gold, 
And view their fields with waving plenty crown’d, 
Whom neighbouring foes in constant terror hold.. 
And trumpets break their slumbers never sound. 


The translator here proceeds regularly for a while, with close 
attention to the original; but passing these examples, lest I 
should swell my note to a volume, I turn to a stanza near the 
conclusion of the elegy. Itis, 


Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem, 
Et dominam tenero continuisse sinu: 

Aut gelidas hibernas aquas quum faderit Auster, 
Securum somnos imbre juvante sequi! 


What joy to hear the tempest howl in vain 
And clasp a fearful mistress to my breast! 

Or lull’d to slumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy sink at last to rest! 


As the first elegy of Tibullus answers to the 13th of Ham- 
‘mond, so does the Ist of the latter, beginning—* Farewell that 
liberty our fathers gave,” to the 4th, in the second book of the 
former. But as it would be tedious and unnecessary to cite 
every instance of translation, in awork in which the greater 
part if not the whole is so, only two or three more will be addu- 
eed. Thus the first stanza of Hammond’s 5th elegy—— 


With wine, more wine deceive thy master’s care 
Till creeping slumber sooth his troubled breast, 
Let not a whisper stir the silent air 
If hapless love awhile consent to rest, 


is taken from the beginning of the 2d elegy of Tibullus: 


Adde merum, vinoque novos compesce dolores, 
Occupat ut fessi lumina victa sopor. 

Neu quisquam multo perfusum tempora Baccho 
Excitet, infelix dum requiescit amor. 
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The 6th elegy of Hammond begins— 


ole a Ss Qe 


Thousands would seek the lasting peace of death, ; 
And in that harbour shun the storm of care, i 
Officious Hope still holds the fleeting breath, ’ 2 
She tells us still to-morrow will be fair, : 


and is a translation of these two lines, which begin the 7th elegy 
of the second book of Tibullus. 


Finirent multi letho mala: sed credula vitam 
Spes fovet, et melius cras foret semper ait. 





: | The beginning of the 11th elegy of Hammond, 


a The man who sharpen’d first the warlike steel, 

‘i How felland deadly was his iron heart, 

| He gave the wound encount’ring nations feel, 
And death grew stronger by his fatal art, 


i answers to the beginning of the 11th elegy of Tibullus. 


Quis fuit horrendos primus qui protulit enses? 
Quam ferus, et vere ferreus ille fuit! 

Tunc cedes hominum generi, tunc przlia nata; 
Tunc brevior dire mortis aperta via est. 


The translation in this place goes on pretty regularly; and i: 
was certainly no unlucky circumstance that the noble earl should 
believe, if indeed he did believe, that the following quatrain 
flowed in a genuine strain from the breast of the English poet, 
instead of being but a copy of one of Tibuilus, with the substi- 
tution of the name of Stanhope for that of Massala as must eyi- 

dently appear on placing them together. 


Stanhope shall come and grace his rural friend, 
Delia shall wonder at her noble guest, 

With blushing awe the riper fruit commend 
And for her husband’s patron cull the best. 


Hac veniet Messala meus, cui dulcia poma 
Delia selectis3detrahit arboribus; 

£t tantum venerata virum, hance sedula curet; 
fIuic paret, atque epulas ipsa ministra gerat. 
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The preceding seem to be examples sufficient to establish 
my position, that Hammond went much further, and made much 
freer with his original, than is understood by the phrase, of 
making one a model. Perhaps there might be a pious fraud in 
concealing the fact, that he was a, translator, original matter 
being probably a more marketable commodity than second hand, 
and such an attempt would be in character for lord Chesterfield, 
who, counting largely on the cullibility of mankind, deeming, 
for instance, that no flattery is too gross for a woman, nor hardly 
any well turned nonsense too palpable for the ears of the mob of 
the House of Commons, might easily be led to suppose, that the . 
mob of literati were equally liable to be imposed on. But 
whether or not there was a designed deception in the case, it 
must be admitted, that Hammond was eminently successful in 
imbibing the spirit of his original and making ithisown. There 
is unquestionably an high degree of tenderness and elegance in 
his elegies, not at all perhaps inferior to those of Tibullus; nor can 
we fully assent to the austere decree of Doctor Johnson, that he 
did not deserve to gain his mistress, because addressing her in 
a fictitious character, and under Roman imagery. It is remarka- 
ble, by the by, that even the doctor seems wholly ignorant how 
he came by this imagery, and not in the least to suspect it to be 
the effect of translating a Roman author. Had he been aware of 
this, he would, most probably have said so, instead of simply 
charging him, with deviating from modern life and manners, 
and producing nothing but frigid pedantry. If,as he says of the 
prefacer (lord Chesterfield) it may be reasonably suspected 
that he never read the poems (that is of Hammond) it would 
be equally reasonable to suspect, that he (doctor Johnson) never 
read Tibullus; or, if he had read him, that he had wholly forgot- 
ten him, since the very passage he quotes from Hammond, asa 
proof of his want of passion and meaning, is taken from the 2d 
elegy of the third book of the Roman poet, the whole of which 
is translated with sufficient closeness. 

In fact I begin to suspect in my turn, that even the literary 
leviathans of England, have little acquaintance with the ancient 
poets, other than those that are thumbed in schools. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


The recent discovery of several new fables of Phedrus, having divided the 
opinions of the learned in Europe, the following from a respectable English 
Journal, will doubtless be acceptable. 


Tue discovery of thirty-two new fables of Phedrus, if they 
were genuine, would be highly gratifying to the learned world. 
Phedrus was the slave of Augustus, and obtained his liberty by 
the merit of his fables. Works so highly rewarded by the em- 
peror, in the most polished period of Rome, would claim no 
common interest. But the question of their authenticity remains 
to be decided. Nicolas Perotti, bishop of Siponto, lived in the 
15th century. He wrote a folio volume intitled Cornucofiza, on 
the first book only of Martial’s Epigrams. Had he been equally 
condescending on the others, what a charming sight in a library 
had been fourteen folio volumes of Commentaries on Martial! 
In a small manuscript of 170 pages 8vo., containing about one 
hundred and sixty pieces, were found copied thirty-two unpub- 
lished fables of Phzedrus; thirty others of the same writer, already 
known; thirty-six of Avienus, not reported as new, and sixty 


‘ epigrams by Perotti himself. This MS. was known to Burman; 


but had been missed, and is lately recovered by M. Andres, 
conservator of the royal library at Naples. M. Cataldo Jannelli, 
one of the librarians, has printed these fables, with a commenta- 
ry; has restored the passages damaged by time, by spots of 
mould, &c. and, in short, has treated this discovery as truly that 
of a valuable classic. He has added three dissertations; the 
second is in proof that these. fables are really the work of Phe- 
drus. They have been translated into Italian verse, by M. Pe- 
troni, and into French prose, by M. Bignoli. The arguments of 
M. Jannelli are thought by some to be conclusive. Certain it 
is, that the five books of Phedrus, long used in our schools, 
were not discovered till 1596; when they were found by P. Pi- 
thou, in the library of St. Remi, at Rheims; and that to this day 
all competent judges are not satisfied, whether they really ap- 
pertain to the Augustan age. 
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There are only two passages in ancient writers, in which 


Phedrus is mentioned. One is a verse of Martial, in which, in- 
quiring the employment of a friend, he asks, 


An emulatur improbi joces Phedri? 


“Is he intent on equalling Phzdrus in the jocose, but bitter 
style?” This character seems hardly applicable to a fabulist, 
but rather to a writer of epigrams, or satires. The second pas- 
sage is more express. It is in the preface of Avienus, who lived 
in the fourth century, to his own fables: he distinctly names 
Phedrus as the author of five books of fables. Scriverius of 
Harlem, denied that the fables published by Pithou were written 
by Phzedrus: he thought them not worthy of the age of Augus- 
tus; nor of the gift of liberty. He quotes from Perotti, bishop 
of Siponto, a passage, in which he acknowledges as his own, 
though borrowed in another form from Avienus, a fable begin- 
ning 


Olim quas vellent esse in tutela tua, 
and ending, after eleven verses, 


Nisi utile quod facimus, stulta est gloria. 


Now, these twelve verses are found word for word in one of 
those fables of Phzdrus, published by Pithou; here, then, is the 
authority of the former fables of Phedrus, impugned on the tes- 
timony of Perotti, who is the only evidence in favour of these 
newly discovered: was he acquainted with chose fables, and 
adopted a passage from them, they not being then published? 
Certain it is, that he did not borrow them in another form, as he 
pretends, from Avienus, for that writer has no such matter. 
This statement, it must be confessed, bears hard on the good 
faith of Perotti; who, nevertheless, was a man of the greatest 
learning, as well asa bishop. He was attached to cardinal Bes- 
sarion, famous for his erudition: he was his conclavist. He also 
prevented him from being pope. It is said, that three cardinals 
applied for admission to cardinal Bassarion one morning, in- 
tending to offer him the tiara, in the name of the whole sacred 
college; but Perotti, knowing that his lordship was retired to 
his closet for the purpose of study, could not allow him to be 
disturbed, to sce cardinals: he therefore sent away the deputies, 
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and the proposal went off. When Bessarion was informed of the 
honour intended him, he said to Perotti, you have lost me the 
tiara, and lost yourself a cardinal’s hat. 

While the learned on the continent are divided in opinion on 
the authenticity of these fables, their character must remain 
undecided. Their learned editors are clear in their judgment 
that they display the very style and manner of the freedman of 


Augustus: but the opinion of the very learned Heyne is arains? \ 


them, 


MRS. SADDONS’S DEPARTURE FROM THE STAGE. 


Covent Garden, June 29.—This distinguished actress, who 
has so long been the ornament of the tragic drama: who has 
been accustomed so often to subdue the soul by fictitious terror, 
and elevate the heart by the strongest and noblest representa- 
tions of distress: who has, in fact, prolonged the illusion of the 
poet, and contributed to the immortality of his genius by the 
most powerful external representations of the passions, took her 
final leave of the stage this evening, in the character of dady 
Macbeth. 

It is the misfortune of all great excellence, that it never can 
be continued long amongst us; and it is yet a greater misfortune, 
when that excellence is of the peculiar kind and degree which 
belongs merely to the person, and is essentially inherent in the 
single object which produces it. 

The poet leaves his works behind him, the painter his pic- 
ture, and the sculptor his statue. They expect, according to 
the merits of their several productions, to levy contributions of 
fame in distant ages, and receive the acclamations of future 


crowds. Indeed, almost every kind of genius has its peculiar 
instrument and operation, by which it continues its fame to pos- 
terity, and flourishes to the improvement and delight of succeed- 
ing generations. This, however, is not the fot of the actor; his 
genius, however eminent, produces no substance or permanent 
effect; he is, indeed, the creature of momentary joy, the phan- 
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tom of perishable applause; the recollection of him is daily wear- 
ing away, and a few years must inevitably consign him to obli- 
vion, or at least leave nothing behind but the sound of his 
name. 

Garrick himself has admirably touched upon this oblivious 
quality of his art in the following elegant lines in his Prologue 
to The Clandestine Marriage: he alludes to the death of Quin and 
Mrs. Cibber: 


‘“‘ The painter dead, yet still he charms the eye; 
While England lives, his fame can never die. 
But he, who struts his hour upon the stage, 

Can scarce extend his fame for half an age. 

Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art, and artist, share one common grave. 

O let me drop one tributary tear 

On poor Jack Falstafl’s grave, and Juliet’s bier! 
You to their worth must testimony give: 

°Tis in your hearts alone their fame can live, 
Still as the scenes of life will shift away, 

The strong impressions of their art decay. 

Your children cannot feel what you have known; 
‘They'll boast new Quins and C1BBeERs of their own.” 


It isnot often that a female performer is capable of that wide 
vange of characters, or is possessed of that versatility of talent 
of which we have had examples in the other sex.—Garrick’s 
comedy was equal to his tragedy; the glowing humour of his 
Scrub, and Archer was equal, in point of truth and effect, to the 
grandeur of his Macbeth, and the lofty serenity and philosophic 
elevation of his Hamlet.—Nature seems to have gifted Garrick, 
as she had already gifted Shakspeare, with endowments as exten- 
sive as her own creation, and powers as various as her own pro- 
ductions. To penetrate with an eagle eye through the whole ex- 
panse of nature; to be able to conceive and express ail the exte- 
rior of manners, as modified by innumerable habits and modes, 
and estranged and distorted from the simplicity of an elemental 
passion; to be able to paint them with that astonishing effect, that 
the passion couid be brought home to every bosom, is a rare 
talent, and was never found in any performer, with the exception 
of Garrick. The female actress is necessarily limited in her art 
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by her contracted and narrow survey and knowledge of human 
life. A female painter, of any remarkable eminence, has never 
hitherto appeared to adorn and extend that pleasing study; and 
the reason is found in the restricted means of the female sex to 
acquire the necessary knowledge for general and universal art. 

Mrs. Siddons, therefore, is to be considered, and criticised 
only, as a tragic actress. In the early part of her professional 
life, she did, indeed, attempt comedy; but tragedy soon claimed 
exclusively, and has hitherto possessed her wholly. 

The three leading passions of tragedy with which the actress 
is particularly conversant, are terror, pity, and love. The first 
passion is best exemplified in the lofty and heroic dramas, in 
which are painted characters such as lady Macbeth, Alicia, &c. 
The second passion is shown, either in the circumstances of regal 
or domestic distress; in characters such as gueen Catherine, 
Constance, Isabella, Belvidera, Jane Shore, Eupfihrasia, and lady 
Randolph. The third is confined toa Juliet, a Calista, a Monimia, 
and heroines of the like description. 

To obtain excellence in the two former branches of the art is 
much more difficult, and of infinitely rarer occurrence, than in 
the latter. Mrs. Siddons has surpassed every female perform- 
er of the stage unquestionably, and without competition, in the 
two first and grandest divisions of the tragic drama.—Her 
lady Macbeth, which was the character chosen for her farewell, 
is a shining example of this excellence—And she performed it, 
on this occasion, in her best manner.* 

In this character, which has so long been the just pride of 
the British stage, we beheld a picture of firm and determined 
courage, in which humanity, loyalty, hospitality, and female sen- 
sibility, are made to bend to a stern and invincible ambition. 
But we do not see in the portraiture of Mrs. Siddons the pride 
and ambition of a vulgar mind. The passion ascends te its ob- 
ject, and measures the altitude of the crime to which it aspires. 


* Lady Macbeth was the character in which Mrs. Paircuarp took 
leave of the stage at Drury-lane, on Monday, April 25, 1768. 
“* The curtain dropt, my mimic life is past: 
That scene of sleep and terror was my last. 
Could Tin such a scene,” &c. GARRICK, 
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It isthe ambition of a queen: the bloody and remorseless enter- 
prise of a woman, as much elevated above her sex by the daring 
character of her crime, as by the object on which her ambition 
fixes. Who, that has once seen this exhibition, will ever forget 
Mrs. Siddons in the banqueting-scene? The lofty courtesy 
with which she receives her guests, and the haughty, hurried, 
and apprehensive manner in which she dismisses them. When 
she addresses her husband, and commands him to recollect him- 
self;—bids him summon up the courage of his manhood, and be 
no longer misled by the visions and coinage of the brain, and the 
*“ air-drawn dagger” of his intiigination,—she throws into the 
character such an irony and sarcasm, such a proud and disdain- 
ful raillery, that 4Zacheth seems himself even to doubt his senses. 
In the chamber-scene, in which she walks in her sleep, Mrs. 
Siddons’s conception of the propriety and demeanor of the cha- 
racter of lady Macbeth marks the superior and unrivalled quali- 
ties of her genius. The body sleeps, but the imagination wakes, 
and conjures up all those dreadful phantoms which prey upon 
her disordered frame. This punishment, which conscience, un- 
assisted, is made to inflict upon the murderer, is shown to pro- 
duce more bodily and mental suffering than the most ingenious 
torture which refined cruelty ever invented.—Mrs. Siddons’s 
performance of this part becomes, therefore, a fine moral lesson: 
and the guilty stings of conscience are shown to be severer ac- 
eusers than human laws, than the iron crown of Luke, and the 
stcel bed of Damiens. 

In the last scene of the play in which /ady Matbeth appear- 
ed, that is to say, in the last scene in which she walks in her 
sleep, the audience became boisterous in their applause: they 
would hear and see no more—They stopped the progress of the 
play, thus paying a compliment of the proudest kind to their 
distinguished favourite.—Shakspeare, at this moment had no 
charms for a British audience. 

The curtain cropped---an attempt was made to solicit the 
pleasure of the house to permit the play to proceed—but no—. 
and after a long suspension the curtain rose: and Mrs. Siddons, 
inthe dress of the sleep scene, came forward, and delivered 
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the following Address (written by Horace Twiss, Esq. nephew 
to Mrs. Siddons) with great feeling and effect:— 





Who has not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years? 
Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 
‘The thousand ties and interests, that impart 
A second nature to the human heart, 
And. wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb, 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by time? 
Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days f€rever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptur’d youth 
When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 
And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 
The faded traces of a morning dream! 
Sweet are those mournful thoughts: for they renew 
The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 
For each inspiring smile, and soothing tear— 
For those full honours of my long career, 
That cheer’d my earliest hope, and chas’d my latest fear' 
And though for me those tears shall flow no more, 
And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er,— 
Though the bright beams are fading fast away, 
That shone unclouded through my summer day,— 
Yet grateful Memory shall reflect their light, 
O’er the dim shadows of the coming night, 
And lend to later life a softer tone, 
A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own. 
Judges and friends! to whom the tragic strain 
Of Nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 
Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 
And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh; 
May think on her, whose lips have pour’d so long 
The charmed sorrows of your SHAKSPEARE’S song:— 
On her, who, parting to return no more, 
fs now the mourner si.e but seem’d before,— 
Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 
And breathes, with swelling beart, her long, her last farewell? 


She made her reverences with great emotion, and Mr. Kem- 
ble stepped on the stage to assist in leading her off. The 
house took leave of their favourite with reiterated acclamations. 
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Mr. Kemble then came on, and, in a short address, reques- 
ted to know the pleasure of the house, whether they would 
hear the remainder of the play; all the fifth act, except the first 
scene, remaining unperformed; but the universal’cry of the house 
was, that they could hear no more; and with this unexampled 
compliment to the great tragic actress of the age, the scene 
closed.—It had an unutterable effect on the feelings of the com- 
pany, who immediately began to retire. 

Mrs. Siddons first appeared in the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
lane, an 1775, under an engagement made with Mr. Siddons, at 
Cheltenham, that summer, by the Rev. Dr. Bate Dudley, for his 
friend Mr. Garrick. Her salary was 6/. per week, and that of 
Mr. Siddons 40s. Her first appearance was in Portia, in the 
Merchant of Venice, a character not best suited to her powers; 
and afterwards she made a more unfortunate attempt in comedy, 
in Mrs. Cowley’s Runaway: soon after which her admirers hail 
the mortification to see her descend, at the close of the season, 
to personate the walking Venus in the revived pageant of the 
Jubilee. She returned to the Bath Theatre in 1776; and, as is 
well known, returned a few years afterwards to re-illumine the 
London theatre, with a splendor of talents that continued with 
undiminished lustre to the present year. 


NEWHAVEN BLUE-LAWS. 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, 

I nave often heard of the Blue-laws of Newengland, but never had an 
opportunity of understanding precisely the meaning of the phrase, until the 
other day, in turning over the pages of Kendal’s Travels through America, 
in 1807 and 1808, I found the following chapter. These strange prohibitions 


are long since obsolete, I understand, in the northern states, but as curious 
specimens of our early legislation, they may be acceptable to your readers. 


Turovucu the kindness of a gentleman in Newhaven, an op- | 


portunity was afforded me of inspecting the manuscript records 
of the colony, including its ancient laws. My time, however, was 
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short, and the manuscripts were long; so that I made little use of 
the advantage, and I am now indebted to a modern historian for 
the extracts that are subjoined. But this author gives us the 
sense, and not the words, a mode of transcription very little satis- 
factory—a mode in the adoption of which a writer should rarely 
trust himself, and in which he is rarely to be trusted. 

As to the substance of the specimen subjoined, a part will 
discover the little subordination to the mother country, acknow- 
ledged from the first, by the dominion of Newhaven; a part is 
distinguished by unnecessary rigour; a part by ignorance and in- 
justice; a part is common to all the codes, ancient and modern, 
in Newengiand; a part is unexceptionable; and only a small re- 
mainder is strictly characteristic of the particular persons from 
whom it came. 

‘No quaker or dissenter from the established worship of this 
dominion, shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of ma- 
gistrates, or any officer. 

“ No food or lodging shall be afforded to a quaker, adamite, 
or other heretic. 

“If any person turns quaker, he shail be banished, and not 


suffered to return, but upon pain of death. 
“No priest shall abide in the dominion: he shall be banished, 


and suffer death on his return. Priests may be seized by any one 


without a warrant. 
“ No one to cross a river, but with an authorized ferryman. 


“No one shall run on the sabbath-day, or walk in his garden 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

“ No one shall travel, cook victuals, make bed’, sweep house, 
cut hair, or shave, on the sabbath-day. 

“¢ No woman shall kiss her child on the sabbath or fasting-day. 

‘The sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 

* To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbour’s garden, 
shall be deemed theft. 

“ A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged 
ruilty, unless he clear himself by his oath. 

*“ When it appears that an accused has confederates, and he 


refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 
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‘No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the se- 
lectmen. 

«“ A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the selectmen, 
who are to debar him from the liberty of buying and selling. 

“Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 

“ No minister shall keep a school. 

“ Every ratable person, who refuses to pay his proportion to 
the support of the minister of the town or parish, shall be fined 
by the court £2, and £4 every quarter, until he or she shall pay 
the rate to the minister. 

“ Men-stealers shall suffer death. 

“ Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver, or bone 
lace, above two shillings by the yard, shall be presented by the 
grand jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the offender at 4300 
estate. 

‘‘ A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be let 
out, and sold, to make satisfaction. 

‘“ Whoever sets a fire in the woods, and it burns a house, 
shall suffer death; and persons suspected of this crime shall be 
imprisoned, without benefit of bail. 

“‘ Whoever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall pay 
a fine of £5. 

‘¢ No one shall read common-pray er, keep Christmas, or saint- 
days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instru- 
ment of music, except the drum, trumpet and jews-harp. 

“No gospel minister shall join people in marriage; the ma- 
gistrates only shall join in marriage, as they may do it with less 
scandal to Christ’s church. 

“ When parents refuse their children convenient marriages, 
the magistrate shall determine the point. 

“The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, may take 
them away from their parents, and put them into better hands, 
at the expense of their parents.” 

“ A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of £ 10; a wo- 


man that strikes her husband shall be punished as the court di- 
rects. 
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“ A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 

‘‘No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without 
first obtaining consent of her parents; £5 penalty for the first 
offence; £10 for the second, and, for the third, imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the court. 

“Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

“Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a 

cap.” 
‘Of such sort were the laws made by the people of Newha- 
ven, previous to their Incorporation with Saybrook and Hartford 
colonies by the charter. They consist of a vast multitude, and 
were very properly termed Blue-laws; i.e. bloody laws; for they 
were all sanctified with excommunication, confiscation, fines, 
banishment, whippings, cutting off the ears, burning the tongue, 
and death.” 

With respect to the epithet 5/we, I believe the writer is 
mistaken, when he explains it by dloody; or, at least, that in what- 
ever sense it was or is applied to the laws of Newhaven, its ori- 
ginal import was no more than presbyterian or puritan. It ap- 
pears to have been so used in Scotland, where it originated. 





SOME PARTICULARS OF VOLTAIRE, 
Translated jor the Port Folio. 


FROM THE LETTERS OF BI@RNSTAHL, PROFESSOR AT UPSAL. 

Geneva, October 10, 1770. 

“ On the third of this month I went to Ferney and had my 
name sent in to Voltiare. I was told from him in answer that 
he was sick, but refreshments were crdered, particularly a cer- 
tain kind of capillaire very much used here. I replied, that the 
society of Voltaire would be more agreeable than all the sweet 
things he could offer me. He took this liberty in good part, and 
sent his secretary, Mr. Vanniere to keep me company. I gave 
him my letter of recommendation from D’Alembert, and he 
caried it to Voltaire, who at length came himself and begged, 
me to excuse him for having made me wait so long, “ I had a 
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fever” said he. In turn, I made my own apologies, and after 
a great many compliments had passed between us, he asked 
me if I wished to look at his garden. During the walk the con- 
versation turned on all kinds of subjects; on Charles the 12th— 
the czar Peter—the Russian war—the queen of Sweden—*“ She 
honours me with her protection”’ said Voltaire, and from this cir- 
cumstance I hastened to conclude that the inhabitants of Swe- 
den had a sort of right to present themselves at his house, ad- 
ding that few however had enjoyed that advantage, and that I 
was very grateful to D’Alembert who had introduced me to so 
great a man, “ Ah!’’ said he, * It is D’Alembert who is the 
great man, I am only a shadow.” My pupil, baron Rudbeck 
repeated some lines of the Henriade, which gave great pleasure 
to the illustrious old man, who said to him, * You will be a 
resource to your country.”’ I praised the good taste which ap- 
peared inthe garden and the chateau, and he said “ it is my lit- 
tle retreat.” ’ 

The conversation was long and varied, and so completely had 
he forgotten his fever that he walked with us from two till 
three o’clock, when the air became rather keen, and I begged 
him to think of his health. We then returned to the house and 
he showed us his chamber, his cabinet and library. This last is 
composed of six or seven thousand volumes, among which we 
observed some, particularly on subjects of history and theology, 
of an almost inconceivable beauty. Mr. Voltaire did me the 
signal honour of writing his name on my Album, and on the 
same page with that of D’Alembert.* On taking leave I assured 
him that I never would forget so delightful a day, and added, 
“it depends on your bounty whether it shall be the only one. 
Deign to grant us the favour of making a second visit on our 
said he, ** dut I «will then 
be no more.” The castle of Ferney was built in 1759, and with 


> 


return from Italy” “ Very willingly,’ 


* A similar fact, or perhaps the same, is mentioned in the Journal of Paris 
of the 8th of September, 1778. ** A learned German proposed to Voltaire to put 
in his Album, his own name and a device.” Voltaire declined for some time, but 
at last took the Album, and seeing the name of D’Alemberi, wrote Voltaire Mic 
fuit Dalemberti amicus.—He was the friend of D’Alembert 
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such despatch that aithough begun at Easter it was finished. 
As we left it we went to see the houses which Voltaire had built 
for the malcontents from Geneva. They are fine large houses, 
and about forty in number. Over one of the doors I read, 
‘ Royal manufacture of watches at Ferney,’” which we were 
told occupied a hundred workmen. They were also building a 
very fine house for Mr. Vanniere,—but still Ferney is very far 
from deserving the name of acity. You will be desirous per- 
haps, of having a faithful portrait of Voltaire. Every body 
thinks him ugly. To me he appears sufficiently tall—of very 
slender make, very thin and very pale. He has a large forehead 
with a great many large wrinkles, large black eyes, large 
mouth, large nose, and a large chin. He has a satirical air. 
When he laughs he contracts his large mouth, and then he 
has not a bad countenance. In walking he bends a little, but 
takes large steps. His eyes are good and he never uses glasses, 
though he is now seventy-seven years old. I was quite astonish- 
ed to see him write so light and fine a hand without spectacles. 
He reads and writes the whole day, and sometimes, even the 
whole night. When he is lying in bed, and any idea occurs to 
him, he rings for his secretary, who sleeps in the library above 
his chamber, and who must come down at any hour. 

Voltaire is very agreeable, excessively polite, and altogther 
a courtier; but if any thing comes into his head, he quits his 
company, goes immediately to his chamber, from which he re- 
turns with a very gay countenance. He is not always, however, 
as I was informed, of so pleasant a disposition. 

He often plays at chess, particularly with father Adam, an 
ex Jesuit whom he has taken to his house, and made superin- 
tendant of his domains. One day, Voltaire introduced him to 
some friends by saying, “ This is father Adam, but he is not the 
first man in the world.” Besides Ferney and the parish of the 
same name, Voltaire possesses near this place, another chateau 
called Tournay, on which depend some villages in the parishes 
of Brigney and of Chambaissy. From all these estates he re- 
ceives about ten thousand livres, which added to the income 
from his capital, must make his annual revenue about fifty thou- 
sand livres. [ $10,000. | 
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Ferney, October 31,1773. 

After passing several days at Geneva, we went to Ferney. 
Voltaire at first sent word that he was sick, a practice which he 
had for forty years past. But at last he admitted us. “ I remem- 
ber,” said he, “ having had the honour of seeing you last year, 
since then you have becn in Italy, you have visited the cata- 
combs, and seen a great many of the dead. You see one now, 
for I am dying at this moment.” As he said this, he struck his 
forehead. Baron Rudbeck begged him to wait a little, at least 
till we were gone. I added, that he could not die, that his geni- 
us was immortal, that besides it was not last year, but three 
years ago that we were at Ferney, which proved that time did 
not pass heavily, with other expressions of the same sort. 

He then spoke with a lively pleasure of the important re- 
volution which had taken place in Sweden during our absence; 
and exclaimed with great emphasis, and in a Joud tone, “ Gus- 
tavus is adored through Europe.” He repeated these words 
several times, and then went on, “ when you arrive in Sweden, 
and see this great king, lay me at the feet of his majesty, and 
tell him that he is adored in Europe.’? On this occasion we be- 
came acquainted with the family of Voltaire, with Madame De- 
nys a daughter of one of his sisters, and his heiress, with Mr. 
Durey de Morsan and father Adam. 

Madame Denys is a widow without children, and new about 
sixty years of age, very lively and agreeable, mistress of music, 
plays well on the piano, and speaks Italian. She made a great 
many inquiries about what we had seen in Italy; we had as ma- 
ny about her uncle, and she communicated a number of anec- 
dotes of him. 

Mr. Durey and the Abbé Adam, keep Voltaire company. 
They help him in reading large works and make extracts for 
him, they also translate books from languages less familiar to 
him. If he were not so well assisted, it would be impossible 
fov him to write so many volumes; besides these he has his se- 
cretary Vanniere, a Swiss, who does nothing but make fair co- 
pies. Mr. Adam also understands Greek and Latin pretty well. 
He was a Jesuit at Dijon, and is therefore called father Adam. 


ble came to Voltaire some time before the expulsion of the’ 
VOL. I. 
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Jesuits, and has now Nive at Ferney for nearly twelve pom 


He isa man of much talent and wit. 
It is said that Voltaire is not afraid of death, and has already 


made his will with great courage. On the other hand, some as- 
sert that the idea of death alarms him, and that he talks so 
much of it merely to accustom himself to consider it. We found 
him very much deranged; his dark lively eyes are very deeply 
sunk, yet still he has strength enough to write poetry as easily 
as any one else could write prose. He dictates easily sixty 
verses without stoping. 

He now observes a very strict regimen. He does not eat at 
noon. Between nine and ten at night he eats alittle and slowly. 
About eleven or twelve he goes to bed, but sleeps scarcely four 
or five hours, though in general he is in bed sixteen and even 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. During the day he sits 
in his bed and writes, and the same at night when he cannot 
sleep, which happens when any idea is fermenting in his head. 
In this sleepless state he has quite the appearance of a corpse 
waiting for interment; and has never, indeed, a good look. Some. 
times he gets up at six or eight o’clock in the morning. 





LITERARY VARIETIES. 


Tue forty-fourth exhibition of the Royal Academy, for the 
year 1812, contains 940 works of art, in painting, drawing, and 
sculpture, most of them above mediocrity. The chief historical 
pieces are by Hilton, Trumbull, West, Craig, Northcote, and 
Turner. The best portraits are by Owen, Lawrence, Beechey, 
Phillips, Lonsdale, Shee, and Howard. The principal land- 
scapes by Daniell, Constable, Callcott, and Farington. The 
vulgar life by Carse, Bird, Frazer, and Wilkie. The chief 
drawings by Craig, Westall, Buck, Varley, and Wilson. The 
architecture by Soane, Wyatt, Gandy, Porden, Inwood, and 
Tapper. And the sculpture by Flaxman, Garrard, Chantrey, 
Turnerelli, Nollekens, Dawe, and Bacon. The chef-devres of 
the exhibition are, OweEn’s portrait of the Chancellor; Law- 
RENCE’S Kemble in Cato; Hitron’s Christ restoring the Blind: 
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and Craie’s Christ feeding the Multitude: it is, however, an 
invidious task to name particular pieces in a congregation of so 
much excellence, particularly as many other artists have enthu- 
siastic admirers, and as there is no infallible criterion of absolute 
beauty in works of art. 


Mr. Jacxson’s Grammar of the Molo-Doric, or modern 
Greek Tongue, vulgarly called the Romaic, which was announ- 
ced some time ago as being ready for publication, is now printing 
with great diligence at Oxford. Under the signature of ®:Asga- 
waixos, Mr. J. offered his opinions regarding the modern Greek, 
as early as June, last year, asserting it to be..a compound of the 
ancient Holic and Doric dialects; and it is with the concurrence 
of several learned philologists of modern Greece, that he has an- 
nounced his grammar under the title of Molo-Doric, in pre- 
ference to that of the Romaic language. In the course of the 
work, the peculiarities of the Holo-Doric will be distinctly 
traced to the respective dialects of which the modern Greek is 
composed; and, besides the usual appendages of a grammar, as 
familiar dialogues, letters, translations, &c. it will contain speci- 
mens of a modern Greek tragedy, with the English version op- 
posite, and a copious vocabulary. 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences, com- 
mitted in England and Wales for trial, at the assizes and ses- 
sions, in 1811; also, the total for seven years, from 1805 to 1811, 
both inclusive: 

Total in the 
1811. seven years. 








Committed for Trial—Males - ” 3,859 24,246 
Females - - 1,478 9,699 

Total ot a 5,337 33,945 

Convicted ~ ” - - - 3,163 20,147 
Sentences, viz:—Death - . - 404 2,628 
>) Life ho, Wik ie wae 51 

Transportation for p14 years - - 34 258 


jS7 years - 500 3,631 
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Imprisonment, and severally to be whipped, q 
fined, pilloried, kept to hard labour, &c. 2,049 12,587 | 

Whipping and Fine - - . - 147 992 

Acquitted - - - - - 1,234 7,930 

No bill found; and not prosecuted > 940 5,868 

Executed . . : - - - 39 393 


‘¢ Modern literatuue,” says a late English publication, “ af- 
fords no examples of the multiplication of copies equal to those 
of Moore’s Almanac, and Mavor’s SpellingBook. Of that famous 
Almanac, about 420,000 copies are sold annually; and of that 
generally used Spelling Book, about 120,000 in the same period; 
yet, as the former consists of only two sheets, and the latter of 
seven, each consumes 840,000 sheets, or 1680 reams of paper! 
If, then, one printing press can work three reams per day, 
Moore’s Almanack will employ fcur presses, or eight men, near- 
ly six months; and Mavor’s Spelling Book, two presses, or four 
men all the year, besides the employment of binders, &c. &c. 
The press of no country boasts of works of similar circulation.”’ 

Another proof demonstrative of the improved state of educa- 
tion in England, may be drawn from the known consumption of 
elementary books of geography, a science in which, till lately, 
the mass of the English were proverbially ignorant. There are» 
now sold annually about 

12,000 of Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography. 

2,000 of Geography for Youth. 

2,000 of Geography for Children. 

2,000 of Turner’s Geography. 

2,500 of Goldsmith’s popular Geography. 

4,00 of ditto’s British Geography. 

1,500 of Guthrie’s Grammar. 

4,500 of Walker’s, Vyse’s, Evans’s, &c. kc. 

In all 30,000. 

By which it would appear, that, in Great Britain, at least 30,000 
children are constantly instructed in this science! Twenty-five 
years ago, the annual sale of all the books of this class, did not 


exceed 5000. 
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According to some late experiments on the comparative 
strength of men and horses, applicable to the movement of ma- 
chines, it appears, that the effect of a horse is fourteen times 
greater than that of a man; or, which amounts to the same thing, 
fourteen men must be used instead of one horse. . Hence it ap- 
pears, that it is much more advantageous to employ horses than 
men in moving machines, if other reasons did not, in some cases, 





ae 





require us to prefer men, 


From Mr. Montacu’s researches on the constitution of 
sponges, it appears that no polypi, or vermes of any kind, are 
to be discerned in their cells or pores; they are, however, de- 
cidedly of an animal nature, and possess vitiality, without per- 
ceptible action or motion! Mr. Montagu has divided the genus 
Spongia, into five families, viz. branched, digitated, tubular, com- 
pact, or orbicular. Only fourteen species were previously known, 
but Mr. Montagu has described no fewer than thirty-nine. 

It appears from the eighth annual Report of the Briush and 
Foreign Bible Society that $5,690 Bibles, and 70,733 Testaments, 
were issued last year, besides the number circulated abroad by 
the Society’s aid—that within that period seventy new Auxiliary 
Societies, including Branch Societies, were produced in Britain 
alone, and that the neat income of the year was 43,532/. 12s. 5d. 
and its expenditure, including its engagements, 46,530/. 10s. 11d. 

By the Report of the Committee of Agriculture, it appears, 
that the total amount of waste lands in the United Kingdom, is as 
follows:—England above six millions of acres, Wales two, and 
Scotland about fourteen. 

From the Gazette de France, July 14. The mortifying condi- 
tion of the Theatre Frangois, the first theatre of the capital, 
cannot be dissembled. Since the departure of some of its prime 
supports, it is fallen into a state of torpidity, verging on death. 
It is so far paralyzed that tragedy it cannot play. The little 
reputation of some of its actors, the disgust and weariness of 
beholding without intermission the same pieces, repulse the pub- 
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lic. Two representations of la Gouvernante attracted nobody: de 
Tambour Nocturne beat to arms In vain: the seats were empty, 
or presented merely the ¢riste spectacle of a few sleepers and 
snorers, or at best gafers, yawning from each other from opposite 
boxes. The spectacles which please the public are such as mani- 
fest industry, alertness, vigour. The opulence of the French 
actors is, perhaps, one of the greatest obstacles to the improve- 
ment ofthe dramatic art. A player has a country residence, an 
equipage, servants at command: he enjoys the luxuries of life, 
he loves to walk about his parks, to lay out his gardens, to give 
orders to his cook: he must enjoy himself in summer. From time 
to time he favours the public with a few appearances; but these 
condescensions are distant, and at long intervals. 

Is it altogether the fault of the Parisian public, if buffoonery 
and pantomime meet encouragement?—if the sags of Franconi 
are preferred to the successors of Baron and Preville? Is the 
Thédtre Frangois deserted when the best actors play in the best 
pieces of our great masters? Indifference and idleness ruin the 
ereater part of our national establishments; and the minor thea- 
alone profit by the mismanagement of their superiors. 





AMERICAN GALLANTRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


UnbeEr this title we have occasionally selected such incidents, in our mi- 
litary annals, as, from their minuteness, had escaped the view of the general 
historian; but which were calculated to excite the high and honourable feel- 
ings of patriotism. The present war has again awakened the energies of the 
nation; and already produced examples of signal intrepidity among our 
countrymen. It is, however, on the navy of the United States that our na. 


tional pride, and our hopes of glory, at this moment repose. We have never — 


been able to look without the highest satisfaction on that fearless profession; 
the nursery of generous cou.age, and of high-minded patriotism—to whose 
followers every form of danger is alike familiar and without terror. 


Nor toil, nor hazard, nor distress, appear 
To sink the Seamen with unmanly fear; 

Who from the face of danger strives to turn, 
Indignant from the social hour they spurn: 

No future ills, unknown, their souls appal, 
They know no danger, or they scorn it all 
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But we have no language to convey our admiration of the young and gal- 
lant spirits, who, in the first essays of their strength, have triumphed over 
the veteran science, and the disciplined valour, of the habitual conquerors 
on the ocean. They have retrieved all our disasters—they have shed new 
lustre on our arms, and sustained even in the midst of mortifying reverses, 
the loftiest tone of national enthusiasm. Their only anxiety has been to find 
the enemies of their country; and, wherever they have met them, their valour 
has rendered victory certain, whilst their skill has made it easy. 

Devoted, as is this journal, to all that can add honour or distinction to the 
national character, it has no fairer pages than those which record instances 
of bravery like the following, the account of which we have rendered scru- 
pulously minute and authentic. 


Tue United States’ sloop of war the Wasp, commanded by 
captain Jacob Jones, was cruising in long. 65° W. and lat. 37° N. 
the track of vessels passing from Bermuda to Haiifax, when, on 
Saturday, the 17th of October, about eleven o’clock, in a clear 
moonlight evening, she found herself near five strange sail, 
steering eastward. As some of them seemed to be ships of war, 
it was thought better to get farther from them. The Wasp, 
therefore, hauled her wind, and having reached a few miles to 
windward, so as to escape or fight as the occasion might require, 
followed the strange sail through the night. At daybreak on 
Sunday morning, captain Jones found that they were six large 
merchant ships, under convoy of a sloop of war, which proved 
to be the Frolic, captain W hinyates, from Honduras to England, 
with a convoy, strongly armed and manned, having all forty or 
fifty men, and two of them mounting sixteen guns each. He 
determined, however, to attack them, and as there was a heavy 
swell of the sea, and the weather boisterous, got down his top- 
rallant yards, close-reefed the topsails, and prepared for action. 
About eleven o’clock, the Frolic showed Spanish colours; and the 
Wasp, immediately, displayed the American ensign and pendant. 
At thirty-two minutes past eleven, the Wasp came down to wind- 
ward, on her larboard side, within about sixty yards, and hailed. 
The enemy hauled down the Spanish colours, hoisted the British 
ensign, and opened a fire of cannon and musketry. This the 
Wasp instantly returned; and, coming nearer to the enemy, the 
action became close, and without intermission. In four or five 
minutes the maintepmast of the Wasp was shot away, and, falling 
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down with the maintopsail yard across the larboard fore and fore - 


topsail braces, rendered her head yards unmanageable during 
the rest of the action. In two or three minutes more her gaft 
and mizen-topgallantsail were shot away. Still she continued a 
close and constant fire. The sea was so rough that the muzzles 
of the Wasp’s guns were frequently in the water. The Ameri- 
cans, therefore, fired as the ship’s side was going down, so that 
their shot went either on the enemy’s deck or below it, while 
the English fired as the vessel rose, and thus her balls chiefly. 
touched the rigging, or were thrown away. The Wasp now 
shot ahead of the Frolic, raked her, and then resumed her 
position on her larboard bow. Her fire was now obviously 
attended with such success, and that of the Frolic so slacken- 
ed, that captain Jones did not wish to board her, lest the rough- 
ness of the sea might endanger both vessels; but, in the course 
of a few minutes more, every brace of the Wasp was shot 
away, and her rigging so much torn to pieces, that he was afraid 
that his masts, being unsupported, would go by the board, and 
the Frolic be able to escape. He thought, therefore, the best 
chance of securing her was to board, and decide the contest 
at once. With this view he wore ship, and, running down upon 
the enemy, the vessels struck each other, the Wasp’s side rub- 
bing along the Frolic’s bow, so that her jibboom came in between 
the main and mizen rigging of the Wasp, directly over the heads 
of captain Jones and the first lieutenant, Mr. Biddle, who were 
at that moment standing together near the capstan. The Frolic 
lay so fair for raking, that they decided not to board until they 
had given a closing broadside. Whilst they were loading for 
this, so near were the two vessels, that the rammers of the Wasp 
were pushed against the Frolic’s sides, and two of her guns went 
through the bow ports of the Frolic, and swept the whole length 
of herdeck. Atthis moment, Jack Lang,* a seaman of the Wasp, 
a gallant fellow, who had been once impressed by a British man 
of war, jumped on a gun with his cutlass, and was springing on 
board the Frolic: captain Jones, wishing to fire again before 





* John Lang is a native of Newbrunswick, in Newjersey. We mention, 
with great pleasure, the name of this brave American seaman, as a proof, tha: 
conspicuous Valour ts confined to no rank in the naval service 
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boarding, called him down; but his impetuosity could not be re- 
strained, and he was already on the bowsprit of the Frolic; when, 
secing the ardour and enthusiasm of the Wasp’s crew, lieutenant 
Biddle mounted on the hammock cloth to board. At this signal 
the crew followed; but lieutenant Biddle’s feet got entangled in 
the rigging of the enemy’s bowsprit, and midshipman Baker, in 
his ardour to get on board, laying hold of his coat, he fell back on 
the Wasp’s deck. He sprang up, and as the next swell of the sea 
brought the Frolic nearer, he got on her bowsprit, where Lang 
and another seaman were already. He passed them on the 
forecastle, and was surprised at seeing not a single man alive 
on the Frolic’s deck, except the seaman at the wheel, and three 
officers. The deck was slippery with blood, and strewed with the 
bodies of the dead. As he went forward, the captain of the Frolic, 
with two other officers, who were standing on the quarter deck, 
threw down their swords, and made an inclination of their bodies, 
denoting that they had surrendered. At this moment the colours 
were still flying, as, probably, none of the seamen of the Frolic 
would dare to go into the rigging for fear of the musketry of 
the Wasp. Lieutenant Biddle, therefore, jumped into the 
rigging himself, and hauled down the British ensign, and pos- 
session was taken of the Frolic, in forty-three minutes after 
the first fire. She was in a shocking condition; the birth-deck, 
particularly, was crowded with dead, and wounded, and dying; 
there being but a small proportion of the Frolic’s crew who 
had escaped. Captain Jones instantly sent on board his sure 
geon’s mate, and all the blankets of the Frolic were brought 
from her slop-room for the comfort of the wounded. To in- 
crease this confusion, both the Frolic’s masts soon fell, cover- 
ing the dead and every thing on deck, and she lay a complete 
wreck. 

It now appeared that the Frolic mounted sixteen thirty- 
- two pound carronades, four twelve-pounders on the main-deck, 
and two twelve pound carronades. She was, therefore, supe- 
rior to the Wasp, by exactly four twelve-pounders. The num- 
ber of men on board, as stated by the officers of the Frolic, 
was one hundred and ten—the number of seamen on board the 


Wasp, was one hundred and two; but it could not be ascertained, 
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whether in this one hundred and ten, were included marines and 
officers; for the Wasp had, besides her one hundred and two men, 
officers and marines, making the whole crew about one hundred 
and thirty-five. What is, however, decisive, as to their compa- 
vative force is, that the officers of the Frolic acknowledged that 
they had as many men as they knew what to do with, and, in fact, 
the Wasp could have spared fifteenmen. There was, therefore, 
on the most favourable view, at least an equality of men, and an 
inequality of four guns. The disparity of loss was much greater. 
The exact number of killed and wounded on board the Frolic 
could not be precisely determined; but from the observations of our 
officers, and the declarations of those of the Frolic, the number 
could not be less than about thirty killed, including two officers, 
and of the wounded between forty and fifty; the captain and second 
lieutenant being of the number. The Wasp had five men killed 
and five slightly wounded. 

All hands were now employed in clearing the deck, bury- 
ing the dead, and taking care of the wounded, when captain Jones 
sent orders to lieutenant Biddle to proceed to Charleston, or 
any southern port of the United States; and, as there was a sus- 
picious sail to windward, the Wasp would continue her cruise. 
The ships then parted. The suspicious sail was now coming 
down very fast. At first it was supposed that she was one of 
the convoy, who had all fled during the engagement, and who 
now came for the purpose of attacking the prize. The guns 
of the Frolic were, therefore, loaded, and the ship cleared for 
action; but the enemy, as she advanced, proved to be a seventy- 
four—the Poictiers, captain Beresford. She fireda shot over the 
Frolic; passed her; overtook the Wasp, the disabled state of 
whose rigging prevented her from escaping; and then returned 
to the Frolic, who could, of course, make noresistance. The 
Wasp and Frolic were carried into Bermuda. 

It is not the least praise due to captain Jones, that his account 
of this gallant action, is perfectly modest and unostentatious. On 
his own share in the capture, it is unnecessary to add any thing. 
«“ The courage and exertions of the officers and crew,” he ob- 
serves, “ fully answer my expectations and wishes. Lieutenant 
Biddle’s active conduct contributed much to our success, by the 
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exact attention paid to every department, during the engagement, 
and the animating example he afforded the crew by his intrepidity. 
Lieutenants Rodgers and Booth, and Mr. Rapp, showed by the 
incessant fire from their divisions, that they were not to be sur- 
passed in resolution or skill. Mr. Knight, and every other officer, 
acted with a courage and promptitude highly honourable. Lieu- He 
tenant Claxton, who was confined by sickness, left his bed a little 
previous to the engagement; and, though too weak to be at his 
division, remained upon deck, and showed, by his composed man- 
ner of noting its incidents, that we had lost, by his illness, the 
services of a brave officer.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


I Hope, Mr. Oldschool, you will not deem me intrusive, for having offer- 
ed to your consideration some lines, written on the splendid victory achie- 
ved by captain Jones, of the United States’ sloop of war Wasp, in an en- 
gagement with the British sloop of war Frolic. Probably the records of 
naval history will not furnish another instance of a victory so decisive, with 
such inequality of force, achieved in so short a space, with so much damage 
to the enemy, and with so little comparative loss. If any thing could add to 
eur gratification, it is the peculiar modesty with which captain Jones relates 
this brilliant affair, in his official account of the transaction. 


FreEsu blows the gale—o’er Ocean’s azure realm, 
“In goodly trim, the gallant vessel glides:”’ 
Heroic Jones, presiding, takes the helm, 
His country’s honour is the star that guides! 


A band of heroes all his dangers share! 

Who. when their country calls them, to provoke, 
The dread, th’ unequal contest, nobly dare 

The red artillery of the British oak! 


At length, impell’d by favouring gales along, _ 
Majestic now she ploughs the briny deeps, A 
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The dread avenger of our country’s wrong, 
While, undisturb’d, the treasur’d vengeance sleeps. 


Dim in th’ horizon, Albion’s hostile star, 
In silent grandeur, rises on the sight: 
Terrific omen! honoured wide and far— 
The harbinger of death, and pale affright. 


Near and more near the bloody contest draws— 
Frowning they meet, and awfully serene— 

And, ere the strife begins, in solemn pause, 
They stand and watch the narrow space between. 


It was an hour to none but heroes dear, 
When vulgar mortals tremble and despair: 
When all the patriot has to hope, or fear, 
Seems but suspended by a single hair. 


At such an hour, what hostile passions meet! 
What wild emotions enter and depart! 

What hopes of glory! fears of foul defeat! 

All throng, tumultuous, through the stoutest heart! 


But mark! around what sudden glooms infest, 
As if the clouds that sail’d the realms of air, 
At once, had settled on the ocean’s breast, 
And fix’d the region of contention there. 


Unusual darkness on the surface lies, 

A night of horror veils the combat o’er, 
Disturb’d by victor shouts and dying cries— 
By lightning flashes, and the thunder’s roar. 


Now light returns: but what dismay and rout! 
How cold the cheek where hope was so elate. 
And the pale lip still quivers with the shout 
Of joy and triumph in the hour of fate. 


Short was the contest—O! in pity, spare! 
Ye sights, unholy! vanish from my ken: 

For supplicating Mercy’s cries, forbear: 
Nor taunt with yictory these dying men. 
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But welcome, heroes! to your native land; | 
Safe from th’ arduous perils of the fight; by! 
And welcome, gallant leader of the band! 

Who blushes when he finds his fame so bright. 


And welcome Boots and RopceErs! welcome Kyicut! 
And Rapp!—such noble souls will ne’er refuse 

This poor requital, and with rudeness slight 

The humble off’ring of no venal Muse. 


Nor Cxraxton shall thy worth unsung remain, 
Thy early day betokens promise fair; 

For glory hover’d round the brows of pain, 
And mark’d unseen the future hero there. 


Nor shall thy merits, BrppLe, pass untold, 


When cover’d with the cannon’s flaming breath, 
Onward he press’d, unconquerably bold, 
He fear’d dishonour, but he spurn’d at death. 


He mov’d the foremost of the gallant band, 
Undaunted by the roar of hostile arms; 

And led reluctant Victory by the hand, 
Confus’d and blushing, in her blaze of charms. 


Then welcome, heroes! for your glory lives; 
Nor shall malignant Envy dare assail: 

Receive the laurel which your country gives, 
And share her triumphs while she tells the tale. 


ODE TO HONOUR—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Haru! Spirit of the lion brood! 
I hail thee! monarch of my soul; 
Who guid’st my veins’ mad rolling flood; 
Proud chieftain! of supreme control. 


Crown’d with lightning, thron’d in storm, 
First born in battle’s raging force; 
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Thy mandate bids the phalanx form, 
Where even demons take their course. 


Thy thirsting, like the Danish shade, 
By no libation is appeas’d, 

Until the reckoning blood has paid, 
And vengeance has thy spirit eased. 


Thine are the sybil tomes of fate; 


For should one sacred page be lost, 
Repentence then is vain and late, 
The rest is kept with double cost. 


Tis but to offer at thy shrine 

That crowns from danger’s front are torn; 
And ’tis for thee that we entwine 

Those laurels which the sword has shorn. 


And that mild dictate comes from thee, 
Which teaches Pride to stoop his crest; 
Bending, to gentle courtesy, 

The fiercer inmates of his breast. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OxpscHoor, 

Tux following poetry falling accidentally into my hands, my admiration 
of it induced me to make some inquiry respecting its origin and author. 

It was occasioned by the decease of an amiable and lovely young lady, 
under very affecting and peculiar circumstances. Cherishing for a long time 
the idea of hymeneal connexion with the object of her earliest choice and 
most ardent affections, she was attacked, in the bloom of eighteen, with a 
pulmonary complaint, which finally overthrew all the fond expectations of 
herself and friends. Led by slow degrees to the precincts of a premature 
grave, she found herself at length compelled to abandon, for other and sub- 
limer contemplation, what had hitherto been to her a source of purest delight, 
and exchange her thoughts of earthly happiness for hopes of heavenly par- 
ticipation, through the medium of her God: while the unceasing attentions, 
and undeviating devotedness of her lover, during the whole period of her 
fatal Ulness, pressing on the grateful, and most exquisite sensibilities of her 
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nature, endeared him to her even in the arms of dissolution. She died the 
LOth of July, 1812. C. 


THE VISION. 


Deer ina shade, through banks of flow’rs, 
The streamlet wound its way, 

And softly sped the noiseless hours 
As on the bank I lay. 

While thus, in a voluptuous calm, 
I watch’d the gliding stream, 

My eyes were steep’d in slumber’s balm, 
My heart in Fancy’s dream. 


I saw a maiden, wond’rous fair, 
Glance through the thicken’d shade, 
The ringlets of whose golden hair 
With murmuring zephyrs play’d. 
From her bright eyes serenely beam’d 
The heaven’s purest blue, 
And on her cheek the rose had seem’d 
To shed its softest hue. 


Upon her balmy lips there play’d 
A smile of gladness meek; 

Yet from her eye a tear-drop stray’d 
Adown her rosy cheek. 

Ah! how my throbbing pulses beat 
In such dear dream of bliss! 

Yor ne’er seem’d transport half so sweet 
So exquisite as this. 


I flew to clasp her to my heart— 
Alas! vain fleeting trance!— 
A deadly paleness mark’d each part, 
And stay’d my rash advance. 
Intent on me she fixed her eye, 
Then, pointing to above, 
The gentle spirit breathed a sigh, 
And yanish’d from the greve! 
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Farewell! farewell! remembered shade! 
And, O! sad dream, farewell! 
Too surely what that look convey’d 
My aching heart can tell, 
“To taste unmix’d the joys of love 
To mortals ne’er was given; 
Then, as its happy home’s aBgove; 
Seek not on Eartu for Heaven.” F. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDscnoor, 


Ir the following original lines are deemed worthy of a place in The Port 
Folio, an insertion thereof would oblige, Yours, &c. 


* Twas in the dead of night! the orb of day 

Had fied to distant climes; all nature lay 

Enwrapt in shadowy robe; Silence her reign 

Had spread wide o’er the interminable plain; 

And every creature, fearful of the gloom, 

Had found in sleep’s embrace a transient tomb— 
Save Eliphaz. His troubled fancy sought 

In vain, midst Morpheus’ realms, retreat from thought: 


' All wakeful, as the poet turn’d his eye 


Within, some pleasing prospect to descry; 
Sublime and heavenly thoughts his soul inspir’d, 
And intellectual scenes his fancy fir’d. 

When, lo! an awful form near to him drew, 
From realms etherial burst upon his view: 

A Spirit pass’d before his face!—affright 
Unnerv’d his frame—he view’d the chilling sight—- 
And as he view’d, his shivering bones confess’d 
The awful conflict raging in his breast. 

With horror stood erect his streaming hair, 
And ev’ry sense was palsied with despair. 
Though suddenly, to his astonish’d view, 
Unlook’d—-unwish’d for, the fell phantom drew: 


* Vide Job, chap. iy. 13, 19. 
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Not such its stay: still, stood the hateful shade, 
And still the trembling Eiiphaz survey’d. 

A solemn fearful pause the spectre made; 

Then came a voice-~an awful language came, 
That deep vibrated through his quivering frame. 
‘¢ Shall mortal man, of ashes form’d, and dust, 
Presume than the Most High to be more just! 
Shall the most wise and virtuous mortal dare 
Himself with his Creator to compare? 

With folly charg’d was e’en th’ Angelic race, 
Though clothed with power and super-human grace? 
If spirits then—inhabitants of light! 

Not stand approv’d in their Creator’s sight; 

How vain the task! presumptuous man! how vain! 
For thee to think, perfection’s heights to gain! 
Ere life began—ere the enkindling flame 

From Heaven first lighted and inform’d thy frame; 
Thou, intermingling with the dust and clay, 

In the low vale, unknown—inglorious lay! 

Here thy proud origin. To know, hence learn, 
As in the paths of life thy steps sojourn, 
Humility: choose her thy friend; may she 
Thy lov’d companion and instructress be: 

So will approving Conscience thee befriend, 
Upon thee shall Prosperity attend, 


And heavenly prospects cheer thee in the end.” 
W. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ir Mr. Oldschool will but give the author credit for his intention, he is 
at perfect liberty to call him a wretched metaphysician, a clumsy moralist, 
and (if it shall seem good to his superior judgment) a bad poet. 


FASHION—A POEM. 


Wuen Fashion’s gaudy glare attracts the eye, 


And Folly draws the philanthropic sigh; 
When magic charms to fix Devotion’s gaze, 


And powers to win involuntary praise, 
¥OL. I. N 
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Deep in their sacred shrines neglected rest; 
While idle pleasures occupy the breast; 

Why should a bard, unknown to Fame, obey 

The pious zeal that animates his lay? 

The voice of Poetry must plead in vain 

When Fashion rules, and millions crowd her train: 
Yet, cherish’d Friendship claims the weak essay; 
Pleas’d, I assent, and honour’d I obey. 

Oh! if the moral Muse could hope to gain 
The list’ning ear of Beauty to her strain; 

If, from the tow’ring hill where Reason reigns, 
Her voice could reach to Pleasure’s flow’ry plains, 
And wake, with glowing warmth and taste refin’d, 
Some noble purpose in a female mind: 

Pleased would she strike the spark of holy flame 
That lights the crimson blush of virtuous shame: 
Delighted view reclaim’d the lovely maid, 

And count the labour of her song o’erpaid. 

While the gay ball-room shines with garish light, 
And Beauty’s cheek reflects its rays more bright; 
While through the dance the voice of Music floats, 
And eager footsteps echo to her notes; 

Why does a smile o’er Satire’s features play, 

And rigid Reason, frowning, turn away? 

Ah! that the Muse, who knows the secret well, 
Should, sighing, blushing, hesitate to tell! 

Why o’er the rose-bud bends the enamour’d swain, 
While gaudier tulips spread their charms in vain? 
Why does the traveller’s raptured gaze prefer 

The swelling landscape to the neat parterre? 

*Tis Nature’s hand that draws the willing eye 
From glaring hues to sweet simplicity: 

*Tis Nature’s touch that bids th’ obedient heart 
Contemn the cold, insipid, tricks of art; 

Teaches the breast with sacred fire to glow, 

And wakes the pulse of Joy her vot’ries only know. 

Ah, me! how hard the toilsome task, to win 
From cherish’d Folly, or from darling Sin; 
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The stubborn force of Habit to control, 
And tear the rooted passion from the soul: 
But when the softer foibles open lie, 
That tell of Weakness, not Depravity; 
Those tender frailties Nature’s warmth bestows, . 
That sometimes hush cold Reason to repose, 
And fill the yielding heart, and give the mind 
To charms inconstant as the varying wind; 
Those giddy joys at which, when Temp’rance dies, 
Prudence turns pale, and sadden’d Reason sighs; 
Those thrills that never make their vot’ries blest, 
But idly flutter in the idle breast; 
Those trivial faults that shun the lover’s gaze, 
Or deck his fair one’s charms with brighter blaze. 
Ah, me! how painful ’tis with frigid truth 
To chill the glow that paints the cheek of youth! 
Ye fair that make the purest joys we know, 
Sources of all our bliss, or all our wo, 
In whom we boast a rich, exhaustless mine, 
Thoughts that exalt, and feelings that refine; 
From whom, when cares disturb the manly breast, 
Or fond endearments lull those cares to rest, 
We catch the kindling glance, the sacred sigh, 
The tend’rest, dearest thrills of Sympathy: 
Ye gentle fair, whose fond, endearing arts, 
Polish our minds and captivate our hearts; 
Oh, say! should charms so heav’nly, rich as these, 
Such pow’rs to win, such faculties to please, 
‘“‘ Deep in their sacred shrines neglected rest, 
While idle pleasures occupy the breast.’’ 
Ye blissful scenes! days of Arcadian joys, 
When Nature’s sons were true to Nature’s yoice; 
Where, mid a simple, healthful, happy race, 
Fashion and Folly never found a place; 
Where, while the peasant till’d the fertile soil, 
‘‘ Content sat basking on the cheek of Toil;” 
When virgin Beauty never own’d a care, 
That rigid Virtue would have blush’d to share: 
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Days of delight! when Pleasure, leagued with Death, 
Had not yet pour’d his pestilential breath; 

Nor yet on ruddy Vigour dared intrude 

The sinking form of sickly Lassitude: 

Days of delight! when hydra-headed Vice 

Lived but in dreams and idle phantasies, 

Till angels wept o’er pristine Virtue’s urn: 

Ye blissful scenes! Arcadian joys! return! 

And, oh! ere Time’s insidious milldew blights 
The mind that dictates, and the hand that writes, 
Soon may the happy age again be knewn 

When Truth and Reason shall regain their throne; 
When Youth shall own that idle pleasure cloys, 
And Beauty dare to seek for nobler joys! 


MORTUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Augusta (Georgia) September 24th, 1812. 

Diep, suddenly, on Monday afternoon last, at the Sand Hills, 
Miss Cuartotre A. Herpent, daughter of Isaac Herbert, Esq. 
of this place, aged twenty years. The numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances of this charming and amiable young lady, will feel 
that regret for her loss, and that sympathy for her afflicted and 
bereaved connexions, which the unexpected departure of so much 
worth and virtue is calculated to excite; and, among her friends, 
some there are who will,#no doubt, feel the shock with peculiar 
sensibility. Kind, affectionate, and friendly, this lovely girl was 
not only without enemies, but was, we understand, upon the eve 
of forming one of the most endearing and interesting of all earthly 
connexions, when, by an inscrutable decree of an All-wise Pro- 
vidence, her bridal robe was converted into a funeral shroud. 
He who knew her worth, called her to the possession of those 
joys, for which she had long been preparing. She had early de- 
dicated herself to God, and, therefore, amidst the sorrows of sur- 
viving friends, a source of consolation remains, of whic h they 


cannot be deprived. 
Seated in realms of glory now, 
With joy she sings triumphantly, 
**Q! Death! where is thy sting, and thou, 
O! Grave! where is thy victory.” 








